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Our dream is steadily being fashioned 


















into substance as work progresses on the 
headquarters building of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers in 





——-. ome 


Chicago. The construction photograph, taken 


March 16, shows a workman placing steel 
reinforcements in the wooden forms for ) 
the foundation wall. When the forms are 
finished, the concrete is poured, to provide} | 
the firmest of foundations. The entrance 
to the building, shown in the architect's | 
drawing, will be near the spot where the 
workman is standing. With luck and good | — 
weather we expect to be in our new home 


by the summer of 1954. 


» Architectural Photo Service 
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PRESIDENT’ S MESSAGE 





| yery SOON now P.T.A. delegates from all parts of the 
Scountry will gather at Oklahoma City. There will be 
tings, warm welcomes, and delight at seeing old 
"friends. As the delegates file into meeting rooms their 
"yoices will echo a rich variety of accents—some south- 
ern, some midwestern, some New England, and some 
from other points beyond or in between. But beneath 
all the outward differences these delegates will be as 
one in their concern for children and their desire to 
act for them. Hearty fellowship is indeed an im- 
portant ingredient in a P.T.A. convention. 
| So are opportunities for listening to original and 
feative ideas. We come to conventions for guidance 
in helping children to lead happier, useful lives. We 
look eagerly for ways of improving our performance 
s&s P.T.A. members, for a chance to stretch our men- 
Mal muscles. Inspiring speakers bring us reports of 
recent findings, new approaches to our concerns. Our 
responsibilities become clearer, and we gain a sharper 







































































appraisal of what tasks lie before us. 

J Conventions also offer workshops and section meet- 
th ings where we ourselves may present ideas, share ex- 
. periences, sound out our own thinking, clarify issues 
| and problems, and thus find new solutions. 

And beyond the fellowship and the active listening 
and the pooling of ideas in these smaller meetings 
lies something else—intangible, perhaps, but unde- 
niable—a sense of taking part in the great drama of 
human ideals, of pressing on with like-minded men 
or and women toward a goal that is infinitely desirable. 
There is a sense of the blotting out of time and dis- 
tance as those of us who strive today add our influ- 
ovide | ence to the devoted services of those who assembled 
for these tasks in years past. 


_ taken 


steel 


are 


ce . i . 

But conventions of other groups also enjoy hearty 
s fellowship and the lively exchange of ideas. Other 
the organizations too have grown and met the test of 


years and felt at one with the ideals of their founders. 
yood What, then, makes our meetings unique? 

Our convention brings together parents and teach- 
ers—an indivisible partnership. It gives these men and 
women from all over the country a chance to discuss 
and act upon the most critical business that faces any 
nation—the welfare of its children and youth. A 
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What Is a Convention? 





P.T.A. convention is a reaffirmation of our usefulness, 
of our tremendous force for good, of our growth dur- 
ing more than fifty years. It is a dynamo that supplies 
its members with light, energy, and strength. 

You all know the theme of this administration: 
“Better Homes, Better Schools, Better Communities.” 
And you know too the theme of this year’s conven- 
tion: “Better Homes, Better Schools, Better Com- 
munities for a Free Society.” Note that we have said 
for a free society. Even though the prepositions for 
and in may be used interchangeably, we make the dis- 
tinction here because only in a free society can we 
continue to work for a free society. Only in a free so- 
ciety is it possible to strive as we have been striving 
for better homes, better schools, and better communi- 
ties. Only in a free society—a society that is dynamic, 
changing, moving toward broader visions—can what 
is good be made better. 

More than seven million Americans in P.T.A.’s 
throughout the land share this humanitarian dream, 
and our strength makes it possible for us to come to- 
gether and to speak. Yes, this organization is large, 
and each day finds it larger. But however large we 
may become, we shall continue to draw our strength 
from each individual member. At a P.T.A. conven- 
tion every delegate has a chance to influence action 
and to speak on whatever matter seems important to 
him. He has a chance not only to concur but also to 
dissent and to state reasons for his dissent. We have 
always cherished dearly this freedom that prevails in 
our deliberations, and it is in such a climate of free- 
dom that our delegates will again shape areas of work, 
select specific goals and emphases. It is through this 
free and friendly give-and-take that our members at 
Oklahoma City will once more learn together, grow 
together, and feariessly chart their common courses. 


dhivittr P derma 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Hart E. Van Riper, M.D. 


Filled with mere suspense than any tale of human 


conquest is the story of science’s indomitable 





fight against paralyzing polio. Now at last, 


after years of the most patient and persistent 





laboratory research, light begins to illuminate a 
seemingly hopeless undertaking. The villain- 
virus has lost none of his fury, it is true. But 
scientists have learned much about his evil 
power—and today offer definite hope for an 
end to the tragedy that has struck so 


many homes. 


The recent discovery that polio virus can be grown in 
test-tube cultures of non-nervous tissue brings promise 
of an effective polio vaccine. Here a laboratory worker 
carries ovt an important step in this procedure. 


DURING LAST YEAR'S widespread polio epidemics al- Harvard University scientists, headed by Professo 
most fifty-five thousand children took part in a dra- Edwin H. Cohn, discovered that by an_intricalt 
matic series of field trials. These tests proved that in physical and chemical process blood can be separated 
time of epidemic. children can be protected against into various fractions. For some of these, differenl 
paralytic polio for about five weeks. It was no vaccine uses have already been found. One of the first uss 
or miracle drug that accomplished this; it was a frac- of the gamma globulin portion, which contains tht 
tion of human blood called gamma globulin. antibodies present in the blood, was to prevent @ 


Back in the early days of World War II a group of modify measles. For this purpose millions of dos 
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have been administered during the past ten years 
with excellent results. More recently, GG (as it is 
commonly termed) has been used successfully to com- 
bat infectious hepatitis, a virus disease affecting the 
liver. And now scientists know that it will also offer 
significant protection against paralytic polio for a 
period of about five weeks. 

Unfortunately the supply of GG is extremely lim- 
ited, nor can additional amounts be prepared in time 
for this year’s epidemics. The bottleneck is not en- 
tirely the lack of blood; it is also the limited amount 
of processing facilities by which GG is extracted from 
blood. Even working these facilities around the clock 
would not increase materially the production of 
gamma globulin for use this summer. 

For some months now the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization in Washington, D. C., has been acting as 
a the distribution and allocation authority for gamma 
globulin. Although its plans are not yet complete, 
this agency has announced that about seven million 
cubic centimeters (cc) of gamma globulin will be 
® available for polio use this summer. (An average 
4 dose is about seven cc.) A portion of the total amount 
) will be used to protect persons in intimate contact 
) with diagnosed polio cases on the basis of forty cc. 
for each of these cases. The rest of the supply will be 

reserved for mass inoculations in communities under- 
- going severe polio epidemics. All GG will be distrib- 
»uted through state health officers, free of charge. 
"Local health departments will provide further infor- 
' mation about the distribution of gamma globulin. 

Most parents who want gamma globulin for their 
children will be unable to obtain it this summer. 
4 Simple arithmetic tells us why. For the approximately 
» forty-six million children and adolescents in the polio- 
susceptible age groups, there are approximately one 
» million doses of GG available. It is evident, then, 
) that the shortage this summer will be extreme. For 
" next year’s epidemics, however, efforts are being made 
to assure a more adequate supply of gamma globulin 
in order that many more children will be temporarily 
protected. 

In the meantime other scientists whose work is sup-_ 
| ported by the March of Dimes have been busy in 
_ their laboratories seeking to develop a more perma- 
F nent type of protection against polio—a safe and ef- 
» fective vaccine. This has been a long and painstaking 
task. Let us examine the problem and see what prog- 
ress is being made. 



















rofesso, Nature’s Own Life Guards 


ntricatt Protection against any infectious disease depends 
parateél} on whether a person has in his blood tiny molecules 
jifferentf called antibodies. These powerful substances are 
rst uss} manufactured by the body following an infection by 
ains tht} agerm or other disease-producing organism. Exactly 
vent @| how and where the body manufactures them is still a 
of dos mystery to scientists, but they do know that each 
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germ induces, by its presence, the production of a 
special antibody to fight it. 

Antibodies do not actually kill the disease germs 
that sired them. One scientist explains how they 
function by comparing them to magnets. Antibodies 
attract the disease organisms to them and virtually 
hold them as prisoners, incapable of doing damage. 

How long these antibodies live in a person’s body, 
protecting him against future attacks of the disease, 
depends on the individual’s reaction and also to some 
extent on the kind of germ or organism that “trig- 
gered” their production. With some people it may 
be a matter of months; with others, years. But 
strangely enough, scientists point out, even after all 
the antibodies have disappeared the person is still 
not unprotected. Once he has suffered an infection 
and has produced the protective antibodies, his body 
remains in a state of “alert,” ready at the first reap- 
pearance of the disease germ to go into high-speed 
production of more antibodies—like our defense 
plants that have been tooled up and are standing by, 
ready for instant action. 

The formation of these protective antibodies, how- 
ever, does not come about only as the consequence of 
an actual disease process. Since the days of Edward 
Jenner, the eighteenth-century country physician who 
dared to prove that smallpox could be controlled, 
medical science has demonstrated time and time 
again that the body can be tricked into the produc- 
tion of antibodies through vaccination. 

This can be accomplished either by a live vaccine, 
as in the case of smallpox, or by an inactivated vac- 
cine, as in typhoid. The smallpox vaccine is com- 
posed of the living “cousin” of smallpox, the cowpox 
virus, which causes a mild, allied form of the disease. 
The typhoid vaccine is composed of inert typhoid 
germs that cause no disease but nevertheless stim- 
ulate the body to produce special protective anti- 
bodies. The advantage of the live vaccine is that it 
causes quicker and more abundant production of 
longer lasting antibodies. The inactivated vaccine, 
however, is usually the safer preparation. 


Milestones and Stumbling Blocks 


In the early 1930’s well-meaning scientists sought 
to prevent polio by means of several vaccines, only 
to meet with tragic failure. Disheartened by the cases 
of paralysis and even death that followed their efforts, 
they sadly concluded either that polio was a mysteri- 
ous disease which did not follow the usual pattern 
or that they still lacked sufficient knowledge about 
polio to make possible such a direct attack. We know 
now, of course, that the latter conclusion was the 
true one. 

In 1938, with the support and guidance of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, there 
began a scientific plan of attack against polio. It was 
a plan designed to accumulate the basic knowledge 
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Nine members of a family of sixteen appear at the regis- 
tration table for gamma globulin tests made in Sioux City, 
lowa, during last summer's widespread polio prevention 
studies. These children range in age from two to ten. 
Seven older children are at home. 


Se 


that would ultimately yield a reply to that question 
asked over and over again by parents and scientists 
alike, ‘How can polio be prevented?” 

It has taken fifteen tedious years of laboratory in- 
sii vestigations, eighteen million dollars in March of 
n Dimes contributions, and the cooperative efforts of 
hundreds of scientists in scores of universities to reach 
this present hopeful stage in the search for a polio 
vaccine. 

One milestone in that search was reached in 1949 
when a scientific journal published an article describ- 
ing a method for growing polio virus in test tubes 
that contained bits of non-nervous tissue. Except to 
the educated ears of polio researchers, there was little 
in the precise words of the author—John F. Enders, 
M.D., a virologist at Harvard University and the 
Boston Children’s Medical Center—to indicate the 
tremendous scope and importance of his discovery. 

Previously scientists had been able to grow polio 
virus only in the bodies of certain experimental ani- 
mals, mainly monkeys. Thus the virus needed for pro- 
ducing possible vaccines could be obtained only from 
the infected brains and spinal cords of these animals. 

Sut scientists well knew that a vaccine prepared from 
virus grown in nervous tissue was too dangerous for 
human use, since held within it the threat of an 
illness even worse than polio. Until polio virus could 
be produced free of nervous tissue, hope for a 
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vaccine was dim indeed. That is why scientists hailed 
Dr. Enders’ achievement as the “end of the monkey 
era” in polio research and the beginning of a new, 
definite hope for a vaccine. 

There was yet another stumbling block in the path 
of polio researchers. For years they were aware that 
polio was caused by more than one virus, but no one 
knew how many types there were and how they dif. 
fered. Before these facts were known, it was impossi- 
ble to concoct a vaccine that would be effective 
against all the kinds of polio virus that caused the 
disease. 

Because of the urgency of this problem the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 1948 
embarked on a unique project. Backing its request 
with a grant of $1,370,000, the Foundation enlisted 
the aid of teams of scientists at four leading universi- 
ties—Southern California, Utah, Kansas, and Pitts. 
burgh—in a cooperative investigation to determine 
how many viruses cause polio. Hundreds of speci- 
mens of polio virus obtained from patients all over 
the world were parceled out to the scientific teams 
for “fingerprinting.” 


Triple Identity 


Three years later the task of identification was at 
last completed. The results showed that there were 
three major types of polio virus capable of causing 
the human disease. For the time being they were 
referred to as the Brunhilde type, named for the 
chimpanzee used in experiments in Baltimore; the 
Lansing type, the original of which was obtained 
from a young man who died of polio in Lansing, 
Michigan; and the Leon type, so-called for a young 
boy in Los Angeles who also died of the disease. 

Though all three viruses produce identical symp- 
toms, infection by one will not induce antibodies 
effective against either of the other two. This ex- 
plains why some unfortunate victims have had polio 
twice. (Triple attacks of the disease have not been 
recorded.) Scientists quickly realized, therefore, that 
the preventive they sought—whether drug, serum, or 
vaccine—would have to be prepared in such a way as 
to make it effective against all three types of virus. 

With these and other critical facts at their com- 
mand, scientists were able to move at a faster pace. 
Dr. Enders and others speedily demonstrated that 
each of the three types of polio virus could be grown 
in test tubes on various kinds of non-nervous tissue. 
Rapid improvements in this method have apparently 
solved the problem of producing enough polio virus 
for the vast quantities of vaccine that will be re 
quired. Recently officials of the National Foundation 
announced that “there is no practical limit to the 
amount of virus that can be produced.” 

But what troubled many scientists was whether a 
vaccine for polio—supposing that one could be devel- 
oped—would actually work. Polio investigators had 
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long believed that the virus usually entered the body sanaee PSUS a! 
ie 
through the mouth and from the intestinal tract T' "yy" 4s 


made its way by tiny nerve connections to the brain 
and spinal cord. There was little or no scientific evi- 
dence that the virus was ever in the blood stream at 
any time. Thus it appeared unlikely that a vaccine 
which induced the production of antibodies circulat- 
ing in the blood would be effective, if the virus was 
never present in the blood. 

Then early in 1952 came reports of a crucial experi- 
ment. Scientists at Yale and Johns Hopkins universi- 
ties tested monkeys and chimpanzees experimentally 
infected with polio virus. Within a few days after 
inoculation, the virus was found in specimens of 
blood taken from the animals. True, it remained 
there for only a brief period before the virus entered 
the brain and central nervous system and there did 
its real damage. But the fact that at one stage of the 
disease the virus was in the blood stream meant that 
there was a time and place at which antibodies could 
be effective in protecting against paralytic attacks. 
In addition, the scientists demonstrated that if small 
amounts of polio antibodies were administered to 
the animals shortly before the time of exposure, both 
viremia (virus in the blood stream) and paralysis 
would be prevented. 

The results of this experiment gave new hope to 
scientists. Now they had good reason to believe that 
when and if a suitable vaccine for polio were devel- 


oped, it would work. 


Victory in View 


Under grants from the National Foundation sev- 
eral laboratories are busily engaged in the prepara- 
tion of possible polio vaccines. Typical of these is 
the laboratory at the University of Pittsburgh under 
the direction of Jonas E. Salk, M.D., who was also 
prominent in the task of identifying the virus types. 

Here, as was indicated by his article published in 
arecent issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, virus of all three types is being grown 
in thousands of sealed test tubes nested in slotted 
drums that revolve slowly in warming ovens. When 
ready for harvesting, the virus is removed, suspended 
in a fluid, and exposed for a time to formalin. This 
chemical “inactivates” the virus—that is, 
incapable of causing disease. 

Treatment with formalin, however, though it 
makes the virus safe to use as a vaccine, also destroys 
some of its ability to induce the body to manufacture 
protective antibodies. But scientists have learned a 
little trick that overcomes this difficulty. Before using 
the vaccine, 
mineral oil. 
oil fortifies 
understood. 


makes it 


they add to it a quantity of emulsified 
Why it is that the addition of mineral 
the vaccine’s action is not completely 
Investigators believe, however, that the 
oil slows up the body's absorption of the vaccine, 
permitting it to remain longer in contact with the 
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William McD. Hammon, M.D., director of the polio preven- 
tion study in Sioux City, lowa, helps Paul Wehrle, M.D., 
give a gamma globulin injection. 


tissues and stimulate a greater antibody response. 
Once prepared, the vaccine is then ready for critical 
tests to determine its ability to protect against the 
naturally occurring disease. 

In the laboratory March of Dimes—supported scien- 
tists have successfully administered such experi- 
mental vaccines to monkeys and chimpanzees. That 
vaccine has now been tested on ninety children and 
adults. The tests indicate that the preparation is safe 
and that it does indeed stimulate the production of 
antibodies against polio. 

This does not mean that a polio vaccine is now 
ready for widespread human use. Nor does it mean 
that extensive human tests of such a vaccine can be 
made immediately. But the scientists are hopeful. 
As one of them said recently, ““Tremendous progress 
has been made during the past several months, the 
kind of progress one is accustomed to seeing prior 
to the taking of an important forward step.” If they 
are right, then we are approaching our goal—a safe 
and effective means of preventing polio. 
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Hart E. Van Riper, M.D., is the distinguished med- Pe A 
ical director of the National Foundation for Infantile — 
Paralysis. Trained as a pediatrician, he spent several 
years in private practice before becoming assistant 
director for maternal and child health in the US. 
Children’s Bureau. Dr. Van Riper has been on the 
staff of the Foundation since 1945. 
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Ilma Ruth Aho’s passport picture, taken in 1937 
at Helsinki, Finland 





WITH GOD’S HELP—AND 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is famous for its beau- 
tiful coeds. Here one meets honey blondes from Los 
Angeles with year-round coats of golden tan; smart, 
well-dressed girls from San Francisco; fresh-faced 
beauties from Imperial, Sacramento, and Salinas 
counties. But the most intriguing coed I’ve encoun- 
tered in twenty years of university teaching is Ilma 
Ruth Aho, a middle-aged woman with careworn 
hands, husky shoulders, and a broad Baltic face. 

Nearly two hundred thousand foreign students 
have been educated in the United States since the 
end of World War II. Tuition, fees and living ex- 
penses in Many instances are paid by foreign govern- 
ments. But a growing number of students from re- 
mote lands are working their way through college in 
the traditional American way. Ilma Ruth Aho from 
Finland is one of these, and her story is a heart- 
warming saga of the lengths to which a human being 
will go to achieve goals he believes worth while. 

I first came to know her in my oral literature class 
in 1949. She listened avidly, responded vigorously, 
and often sent the class into gales of laughter with 
her lusty humor and forthright opinions. She wore 
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no make-up, and her clothes were cheap and simple. 
Yet when she arose to recite she was a queen. The 
class always paid her the rare homage of complete 
attention. 

Despite her heavy Finnish accent she read English 
poetry with understanding and feeling, and her in 
troductions to the recitations showed surprising flv 
ency. Once she read from the great Finnish epic, the 
Kalevala—first in her native tongue, then in English 
The class was spellbound, and so was I. 

One day she came to me, her ice-blue eyes misted 
with tears. 

“J am very unhappy. I try and try, but I cannot 
get rid of my accent. Clerks in stores cannot under 
stand me. They glare.” 

“Don’t worry,” I told her, “it’s part of your person 
ality. You can be proud of Finland. Besides, everyone 
in America has some kind of accent. People in Boston 
talk differently from those in New Orleans.” 

She thought about my statement for a moment 
then gave me her quick smile. She seemed cheeriet 

One day I saw Ilma Ruth walking across the cath 
pus, waggling her finger before her face as she walked, 
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as if conducting a Lilliputian orchestra. I asked her 
what she was doing. 

“Practicing Chinese characters,” she grinned. “I am 
trying to make sure I remember the minimum two 
thousand. If I miss a single stroke I have to start over 
again.” She had spent fourteen years in China as a 
Lutheran missionary, I learned, and was planning to 
return some day. 

By the end of the course I had learned more about 
this remarkable student. She had been born in 

“Hanko, Finland, on the Baltic. Her father died when 

"she was seven, and her mother was an invalid. After 
© graduation from high school, she worked to send her 
er sister through medical school at Helsinki Uni- 
versity. She longed to attend the university herself, 
but there was not enough money. When the Finnish 
Missionary Society asked her to labor in China, she 
cepted the call. 










eal in the Orient 


)From 1932 to 1946 she served as a nurse and mis- 
mary in Hunan province. These were years of in- 


vasion and war, and she endured countless bombings 
and heartbreaking refugee marches. From Dr. George 
Tootell, an American doctor who was in the area at 
the same time, I’ve learned details that Ilma Ruth 
herself was reluctant to tell me. 

She labored at remote mountain stations where 
hospitals were often bombed-out churches or aban- 
doned schools. She attended the sick and dying, 
helped carry away the dead to make room for the liv- 
ing. She lived in mud huts, slept on rough wooden 
boards or a thin layer of straw. Because the Japanese 
frequently bombed farms and livestock, her only food 
for months on end consisted of potatoes, rice, and 
wild turnips. 

“In those years I almost forgot what fish, eggs, and 
meat tasted like,” she said. “For five years I didn’t 
drink a single cup of coffee—and you know how we 
Finns feel about coffee.” 

Dr. Tootell asked Ilma Ruth to accompany another 
Finnish woman, who had cancer, from Changteh to 
Hong Kong for hospital treatment. The round trip 
was a six months’ nightmare by boat, train, truck, 
and foot. The two lonely women suffered intense 
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cold, were bombed and strafed, were menaced by Jap- 
anese troops and Chinese bandits. When Ilma Ruth 
returned to Changteh she was thin as a stick, dan- 
gerously ill with dysentery, and losing her hearing. 

But she stayed on. Worse than her physical suffer- 
ing, she said, was her mental thirst. For three years 
she had absolutely no reading matter until an Amer- 
ican friend gave her a copy of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island and three copies of the Reader’s 
Digest. “I didn’t understand half the words,” she 
said. “But I read them so many times I practically 
memorized them.” 

When World War II ended, Ilma Ruth Aho 
worked for the American Red Cross and the U.S. 
Army post office in Kunming. There for the first time 
she encountered American G.L.’s. 

“Those G.I.’s were extremely kind to us mission- 
aries from the Hunan mountains,” she told me. 
“They gave us soap—a luxury after so many soapless 
years—and heavenly-tasting cheese. And coffee! I even 
ate the grounds.” 

After her ordeal in China, which shattered her 
health, Ilma Ruth Aho could have gone back to her 
native Finland and lived in relative comfort with 
friends or family. She was forty-two then. But a 
dream was taking shape in her heart—a dream of a 
university education in the United States. 

She went to see the American consul in Kunming. 
“Just why do you want to go to the United States?” 
he asked. She thought her answer might sound a little 
hard to believe, but it was true. ““My mind,” she said, 
“is hungry. I want to feed it before coming back to 
my work here.” 

And so in June 1946 Ilma Ruth Aho arrived in 
Boston aboard an army transport. For two years she 
worked—in a summer resort in Maine, cleaning offices 
in Minneapolis, nursing in an old people’s home in 
Omaha. By the fall of 1948 she had saved enough 
money to enroll in college. She chose the University 
of California, she said, because she thought that study 
in its Oriental languages department would help her 
when she returned to the Far East. 


Spacious Years of Learning 


Self-appointed advisers told Ilma Ruth that she 
was too old, that she had been out of high school too 
long to adjust to college work, that she could not 
possibly study in a foreign tongue. 

“But I reminded them I had faith in God and Fin- 
nish sisu,” says Ilma Ruth Aho. “Sisu means some- 
thing like stubbornness or guts.” 

On these endowments she was admitted as a spe- 
cial student. She obtained jobs sweeping floors, wash- 
ing dishes, sitting with children. She worked three 
hours a day, slept six, and studied from ten to fifteen. 
She allowed herself ten dollars a month for food and 
existed on beans, dumplings, and horse meat. 

In four years on the Berkeley campus she bought 
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no new clothes, but patched, darned, and pieced to- 
gether all the castoffs her friends gave her. She went 
without stockings, and when her shoes wore out she 
patched them herself. She could not afford to buy 
books, so she tediously copied material from library 
volumes. For note and theme paper she salvaged 
scraps from wastebaskets, later made an arrangement 
with the university’s mimeographing department 
whereby she obtained the spoiled sheets of outlines 
and syllabi prepared for professors. 

“My friends say they like to have letters from me 
on this paper,” she chuckled. “They lear. something 
about literature, science, and government on the 
other side.” 

Ilma Ruth’s only cosmetic was laundry soap, and 
her only recreation was going to church. When her 
situation became desperate, she would send a gift to 
the Lutheran foreign missions. 

“You may not believe it,” she said, “but God al- 
ways returned the amount to me—double.” 

Somehow she always kept two hundred dollars 
in a special bank account and never touched it. “It 
was to pay funeral expenses in case of an accident,” 
was her simple explanation. “Alive or dead, I didn’t 
want to be a burden to anyone.” 

And during this period she mailed more than one 
hundred food and clothing packages to war-ravaged 
Helsinki. “Because I never shed a drop of blood for 
the liberty of Finland, I can give a few dollars.” 

Greater than Ilma Ruth Aho’s worry over food and 
clothes was the struggle with her studies. English was 
strange and difficult. She was terrified of examina- 
tions. But she kept fighting. 
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Then fate struck a fearful blow. She suddenly went 
deaf in one ear and began to lose her hearing in the 
other. Doctors said the trouble could be traced back 
to her sufferings in China. She tried to learn lip read- 
ing. She sat in the front row of her classes. Ilma Ruth 
has always believed implicitly in the power of prayer; 
she regards God as her personal champion. And §0_ 
now she prayed desperately that she would not go 
deaf. Miraculously, her prayers were answered, and 
her hearing gradually improved. 


Friend of Mankind 


Ilma Ruth Aho fought these battles mostly ale 
too proud to ask help from the many colleagues 
had now acquired a great admiration for her. Chris 
mas 1949 was the worst time of all. She had been if 
vited to several American homes by classmates b 
was too ashamed of her clothes and so made excusél 
That day she sat alone in her little attic room with 
stray cat in her lap, the numb ache of homesick 
in her heart. 

After only two years and nine months she was grat 
uated with honors, a shiny Phi Beta Kappa key, and 
election to membership in Phi Alpha Delta, the may 
tional history honorary society. Asa graduation present § 
a friend gave her money for a new suit. Ilma Ruth h 
never owned one before, but she said to herself: “Anye 
one can have a new suit. How many, though, can owl 
the class ring of a great university?’’ So she spent 
money for a gold ring with a blue stone—and het 
first ice cream cone! 4 

Ilma Ruth Aho’s thirst for knowledge was still not 
quenched. She immediately enrolled in graduate 
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studies and began to work for a master’s degree. She 
will receive her M.A. in Far Eastern history this 


| spring. She has been offered a well-paying position 
» with the U.S. government in the Orient, but she has 
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ill ne 


: rejected this attractive job because the Lutheran 

| Missionary Society has need for her in Japan. As a 
missionary she will labor among the people who 

"treated her so cruelly during the war and will learn 

‘their language (her sixth) so that she can teach the 
Christian faith to her former enemies. This she must 
do, she feels, to repay God for his bounteous blessings 
of the past four years. 

One day not long ago Ilma Ruth came to see me in 
my office. She was unhappy. She began by explaining 
that she had suffered as God’s will the disappoint- 
ment of not returning to China. But now something 

; else had come up. She had decided, on the counsel of 


"Walking across the Berkeley campus, Iima Ruth stops to ask 
‘a question of Professor Wilson, who pays tribute to her in 
© this article. 
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her church advisers, not to follow her original inten- 
tion of becoming an American citizen. “You can do 
more good for the United States,” they had said, “as 
a foreigner defending American democracy against 
the lies of the Communists than as a citizen defend- 
ing your own interests.” 

This had led to what was really bothering her. As a 
foreign student she had paid the university the three- 
hundred-dollar annual fee required of out-of-state 
registrants when she matriculated. Then during that 
first year she established residence toward U.S. citi- 
zenship, and it was not necessary for her to pay the 
fee during the following three years. 

“Now that I am not going to be an American citi- 
zen,” she said gravely, “my conscience says I have 
cheated the University of California out of nine 
hundred dollars.” 

The debt did not stagger her. She was not dismayed 
at the prospect of setting aside a monthly sum from 
her meager missionary income to pay the debt. “But I 
cannot find anyone here at the university who will 
accept the money,” she said sorrowfully. 

She had written to the Board of Regents, the 
highest authority, explaining her situation and offer- 
ing to repay the balance in monthly installments. 
She had been referred in turn to the registrar and to 
the cashier’s office, but none of them had given her 
any satisfaction. 

“That's why I have come to you,” she said simply. 
“I owe the people of this state nine hundred dollars.” 

My immediate reaction was to say, “Forget it.” But 
I knew this would not satisfy her. So I made two 
telephone calls. To my immense relief I learned that 
the university often waives the nonresident fee of 
foreign students who are superior in their studies, 
even though they do not plan to become citizens. 

“Because your grades have always been excellent,” 
I was happy to tell her, “your fees have been waived.” 
The conscience of this great woman of Finland was 
finally set at rest. : 

I have long admired little Finland, the heroic na- 
tion that fights alone and always pays its debts. As an 
American I have always loved my native land, the 
nation that for two centuries has shared its liberty 
and opportunity with all the world. I have always 
praised the virtues, so rarely found these days, of 
faith and courage and untouchable honesty. In salut- 
ing Ilma Ruth Aho, I salute all these—heroic Fin- 
land, free America, and human nobility. 





Garff B. Wilson, associate professor in the depart- 
ment of speech at the University of California, is an 
authority on the history of American acting. Among 
his published articles is an account of his experiences 
conducting a group of students on a theater tour of 
Europe during the summer months. 
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it is gratifying to Americans to be presented 
with an issue like this one of educational TV— 
and it strengthens one’s pride to learn how citizens, 
aroused, are confronting it with a will for 

the good of their communities. 


‘| REPRESENT eighty thousand angry women,” crisply 
declared the woman in the green suit. “I have been 
sent here to speak for the league of more than five 
hundred and fifty women’s organizations on Long 
Island.” 

One couldn’t help admiring the small, determined 
woman speaking her mind in the crowded arena of 
the big hearing room. Perhaps her knees trembled as 
she looked up at fifteen inquisitors enthroned behind 
the fifty-foot-long mahogany bar of justice, but there 
was no quaver in her voice. A modern Daniel, she 
threw her challenge at the icy wall of officialdom. 

“The mothers I speak for demand an educational 
television station for Long Island,” she declared. 
“When I took on this job I didn’t know exactly what 
to say. So I telephoned many of the officers of parent- 
teacher associations and other organizations. They 
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© Joint Committee on Educational TV 
The University of North Carolina television station, UCN-TV, 
has a many-sided program for the benefit of students and 
community. This demonstration is being given by Roy 
State College Agriculture Department. 





told me what to say in no uncertain terms. They do 
not propose to be left out. They insist on having an 
educational television station to serve their homes 
and their schools. The boards of education have al- 
ready voted funds to put programs on the air. We are 
prepared to support educational television.” 

When the woman in green sat down, another wom- 
an stepped up and reiterated the plea for other New 
York metropolitan areas. And another and another. 
After them came the doctors and the health authori- 
ties and the welfare workers, the service club and 
civic organization spokesmen. Earlier the educators 
marched to the speakers’ stand in seemingly unend- 
ing succession—Millicent C. McIntosh, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Superintendent of Schools William Jan- 
sen, deans of universities, directors of adult educa- 
tion, educators with experience in producing educa- 
tional television programs—representatives of all lev- 
els and varieties of education in a great city. In all, a 
hundred and two spokesmen for hundreds of organi- 
zations with hundreds of thousands—indeed, millions 
—of members asked that the state of New York estab- 
lish an educational television network to serve a mul- 
titude of educational needs. They and a host of other 
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citizens thronged the high-ceilinged hearing room in 
the Bar Building from 10 A.M. until late afternoon. 
Next day the Governor’s Commission on the Use 
"of Television for Educational Purposes sat again to 
| hear the opposition. Only seven spokesmen appeared, 
presentatives of taxpayers’ groups and the cham- 
“ber of commerce. 
| This tense hearing that took place in New York 
) was not unique. Throughout the land the bright 
promise of the application of this newest miracle of 
communication to the hard problems of modern edu- 
‘cation brought citizens in large numbers to hearings 
and conferences. In Sacramento, California, those 
\ who arranged for the governor’s conference on edu- 
> ational television reserved an assembly hall seating 
' seven hundred and fifty. A clamoring crowd of twen- 
ty-five hundred came. Similar outpourings of citi- 
genry packed meeting halls in other cities—Des 
» Moines, lowa; Albany and Buffalo, New York; At- 
janta, Georgia; St. Louis, Missouri; and other centers. 
“There is a real ground swell of public demand for 


om, educational television,” said one astute observer. 
~ Two facts account for this strong-running tide of 
Roy | public interest. First, educational television is like a 
| kind of time bomb with a fuse set for a specific date 
—June 2, 1953. Second, what is done about educa- 
tional television will affect the future happiness of 
{ every American who owns or hopes to own a TV set. 
| What we are in the midst of is a battle, a battle for 
educational television. If you, like the P.T.A. and 
other leaders in New York and elsewhere, wish to 
join this fight you will do well to follow six accepted 
rules for winning battles: (1) Determine your ob- 
jective. (2) Know your enemy. (3) Estimate and or- 
y do ganize your own resources. (4) Plan your strategy. 
5 = (5) Fight with all your might and main. (6) Consoli- 
—_ date your victories. 
e al- 


e are Sizing Up the Situation 


For you who are ready to volunteer “for the dura- 


_ tion” let us take these points one by one: 
New Determine your objective. What is it? To bring 
ther. into your homes and schools a kind of television 
hori- service that commercial stations can never supply, 
and | by erecting one community TV station to serve the 
a multitude of learning needs of citizens of all ages. 
vend- Know your enemy. How simple it would be if the 
Bar- enemy were one stubborn man standing on the road 
_Jan- or a virus that can be destroyed with a miracle drug! 
Luca But the enemy in the battle for educational television 
duca- can be the neighbor who sits next to you in P.T.A. 
| lev- meetings and says, “Oh, I hear it is so expensive, and 
all, a our taxes are so high already!” It can be an apathetic, 
ee unimaginative, short-visioned school board. It can be 
lions two dog-in-the-mangerish colleges unwilling to work 
estab- together. It can be a local station owner (who may 
mul- not speak his mind) or your local newspaper pub- 
other lisher (who probably will speak his mind). It can be 
1953 NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER ® May 1953 








your mayor, your governor, or your legislators or 
council who listen more to the voices of the station 
manager, the publisher, and the big taxpayers than 
they do to the P.T.A. It may be those twin blockers 
of progress—Mr. Too Little and Mr. Too Late. The 
enemy is whoever stands between you and better 
television. Find out who he is. Every successful gen- 
eral relies on a good intelligence system. 

Estimate and organize your own resources. Find 
out who is for educational television. Most of the 
educators are for it, but their usefulness as fighters 
has its limits. God bless them, they must continually 
ask for money to improve education, and boards and 
legislators become adept in finding ways to put them 
off—politely, of course. Look to other organizations. 
You may find the president of the medical association 
ready to say what I heard one declare in public 
hearings: 

“Medicine is changing so rapidly that we face an 
important problem in keeping doctors abreast of 
most recent developments. Yet we have great diffi- 
culty in getting them to come to meetings. They com- 
plain that there is no place to park and that it takes 
an hour to drive into the city from the suburbs. Our 
association urgently needs an educational television 
station over which we can give refresher courses.” 

You may find a public-spirited, influential busi- 
nessman who is willing to take the leadership of a 
citizens’ committee for educational television. St. 
Louis did, and its new educational TV station may 
begin telecasting about the time this article appears 
in print. You may find a wealthy retired citizen who 
wishes to live long in the hearts of his fellow men 
through benefaction. Los Angeles and Houston 
found such citizens, and their stations are on the air. 
As in Montclair, New Jersey, or Seattle, Washington, 
you may discover friendly broadcasters willing to 
offer equipment and technical assistance. The Fund 
for Adult Education established by the Ford Founda- 
tion makes grants to selected communities to launch 
TV stations. 

When the forces of your community join to win a 
television channel allocation they are also preparing 
themselves to use it. They are taking the first steps 
toward cooperation that will assure future success in 
operating the station. 

Take Detroit, for example. Seventeen educational 
and cultural organizations formed the Detroit Edu- 
cational Television Foundation to apply for and own 
and operate the city’s educational TV station. The 
membership roster suggests how television fare in De- 
troit will be enriched: the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Detroit Histori- 
cal Museum, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Technology, the public library, the board of 
education, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Edison 
Institute, Marygrove College, Mercy College, Merrill- 
Palmer School, parochial schools of the Detroit arch- 
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: © Joint Committee on Educational TV 
A particularly interesting moment in one of the “Science 
ls Fun” programs conducted by the Philadelphia Public 
Schools over WFIL-TV. The enthusiastic scientist is Dr. |. M. 
Leavitt of the Fels Planetarium. 


diocese, public schools in nonurban areas in Wayne 
County, public schools of contiguous areas, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and Wayne University. 

You can be assured of a world of practical assist- 
ance when your citizens’ Committee organizes. It can 
obtain counsel from the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for Educational Television, of which Milton Ei- 
senhower, brother of the President and himself presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania State College, is honorary co- 
chairman. The address of the committee is Suite 602, 
Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

Plan your strategy. Now you come to the hard 
part—skull work. No national magazine can give a 
prescription that will fit every city. You will probably 
find that plans to obtain an educational television 
station for your area are already somewhat advanced. 
It is likely that months ago your board of education, 
local colleges, or some other agency filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission a “declaration 
of intent.” Translated, this means, “We would like to 
have a station if we find the money.” 

A total of 838 educational agencies representing 
every state in the Union have asked for noncom- 
mercial educational TV facilities. With this evidence 
before it, the FCC reserved 242 precious channel al- 
locations for educational TV stations. So your com- 
munity probably has an allocation on ice, so to speak. 
Think of it as a valuable gift worth perhaps millions 
of dollars standing in the center of your city. Around 
it the federal government has built a temporary fence 
with a large sign reading: Hold for (name of your 
city) until June 2, 1953. 

Why June 2? When the federal government on 
April 14, 1952, lifted its freeze on building new TV 
stations, it said substantially this: “We'll save these 
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particular channels for educational use for one year, 
If they are not requested by June 2, 1953, we'll listen 
to applicants who want them for commercial use.” 

That is why educational television is a time bomb 
set for June 2, 1953. That is why your strategy must 
drive for early action. That is why legislatures 
in lowa, New York, Minnesota, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
California, Connecticut, Louisiana, and many other 
states have before them this spring bills authorizing 
the construction of educational television stations, 
That is why you must enlist for action now if you 
expect to be a useful soldier in this battle. 

The bomb may not go off on June 2, but you can’t 
depend on it. Give us more time, some groups say to 
the FCC. The deadline may be pushed back, but the 
FCC will not reserve a channel for your community 
indefinitely. It will be given to some smart business. 
man, and then your chance for seeing anything but 
commercial programs will be gone forever. 


On With the Campaign 


Fight! Having agreed with your fellow townsmen 
on strategy, get in there and fight. How? What do 
you do? You parcel duties on the firing line. You pro- 
mote. You persuade. You resolve. You buttonhole, 
You get funds voted. You become an “angry woman” 
—or man—determined to have more from television 
than advertisers of food, cigarettes, beer, and other 
assorted wares can offer. You prepare yourself to 
answer questions like these: 

Why should money be spent on television stations 
when every cent should go to raise teachers’ pay? 

What makes educators think they can afford to 
produce TV programs? The costs are out of sight. 

Television takes showmanship. Do educators think 
they can attract audiences when they are pitted 
against high-priced entertainers? 

How do we know that these educational stations 
won't fall into the hands of politicians and be used 
for propaganda? 

It’s socialistic, that’s what it is. Why should gov. 
ernment go into the television business? 

Why go after all these licenses now? Why not try 
an experimental station? If that works, we can add 
more. 

Why not use time on the commercial stations for 
education? 

_ Yes, educational television is desirable, but taxes 
are so high already! 


These hard questions and arguments and many 
others will be thrown at you. There are good answers 
to them. If you can’t find the answers locally turn for 
assistance to the National Citizens Committee or to 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C. “Get your community to think about having 
its own television station,” advises Ralph Steetle, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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This article tells of the fascinating experience 
of a mother who made a study—and a game—of 
watching the development of her six-year-old’s 


vocabulary. Listen to Pat’s words, as bright and 
freshly minted as the sights and sounds they 
describe, and see a creative mind unfold. 


AT THE MARKET one day Pat stopped suddenly by a 
display of the largest, yellowest grapefruit I have ever 
seen. They were huge and handsome. Pat was puzzled 
and frowning with thought. ‘““What are those?” he 
asked. “Waterlemons?” 

Since Pat is almost six, incidents like that should 
no longer take me by surprise. They do, though, and 
I'm continually intrigued by the twists that children 
give to words. 

There is, for example, something uncannily pen- 
etrating about Pat’s vocabulary. His choice of adjec- 
tives and nouns, while unorthodox to a startling de- 
gree, is often eminently suitable. The way he selects 
or changes a word from his past experience to fit 
something new in his life is a revelation—a revelation, 
that is, to adults like us whose use of our native 
tongue has become stodgily conventional. Pat's ap- 
proach to word choice is free and easy. In language, 
as in other things, he doesn’t follow the well-worn 
paths of custom. He makes his own. 

Now, many a child’s name for butterfly is “flutter- 
by.” By simply changing the sounds he changes the 
accepted, inappropriate name to one that is accurate- 
ly descriptive. What an unimaginative adult mind 
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must have bestowed such a prosaic name in the first 
place! 

The same uncomplicated mental process named 
the grapefruit “waterlemons.” Here again the trans- 
posed letters accomplished their purpose. An “1!” and 
an “m’” changed places and made a perfect new word 
from an old word. It had a logically transferred 
meaning, too—the giant version of a familiar fruit. 

Pat is fascinated by my new pressure cooker. He 
feels there is always the interesting possibility that 
its hisses and sputters may sometime or other pro- 
duce a loud bang. He knows that I wanted a cooker 
very much and that I (also aware of its explosive 
nature) treat it with great respect. So to him, nat- 
urally, it is ““Mother’s precious cooker.” 


Tides and Times 


Along the ocean shore there exists a situation that 
has prompted many questions. Some days when we 
go there the water almost reaches the sea wall and 
covers our favorite beach. At other times the water 
line is many yards away, and there is our beach, all 
dry sand again. It is obviously a phenomenon that 
requires an explanation. The encyclopedia devotes 
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ten pages of fine print and complex equations to the 
subject. Parents, in their efforts to make it clear, have 
called upon gravity and the moon. But Pat calls it 
“the tide and the untide.” 

When the wind is from the right direction we hear 
the bells in the park that mark the hours and the 
quarter hours. “Chimes” we used to call them, a 
pleasant and adequate word. But Pat considered 
their clocklike duties and named them the “times.”’ 
We have come around to his point of view, and now 
“the times ring out... .” 

Pat could say “electricity,” but he does not. The 
magic that transforms a colorless glass bulb into a 
power against darkness he speaks of as “‘light-tricity.” 
The pronunciation is little changed, but Pat’s altera- 
tion has made the meaning inherent in the sound. 

In his earlier, less sophisticated days he called 
dessert, “deserve-it.’”” What convincing logic to a child 
who must eat all his vegetables before being allowed 
the final, rewarding sweet! I should like to believe 
that the history of dining would reveal a parallel, 
that the word was first “deserve-it” and only the slur- 
ring of long use has produced the present character- 
less form. 

Pat’s favorite dessert is a frothy, meringue-like 
whip, which he first saw as a picture in a magazine. 
It must be served in a sherbet glass and topped with 
a spoonful of fruit cocktail. This concoction he has 
dubbed “fruit cottontail.” As name for a food it is 
no more ridiculous than “cocktail,” and it has the 
superiority of being descriptive. 


Heydays and Holidays 

The birthday celebrations of his friends and fam- 
ily are red-letter days in Pat’s life. He looks forward 
to each one and enjoys it thoroughly. When the 
exciting moment comes for the traditional toast, Pat 
gets right down to essentials and sings with real feel- 
ing, “Happy birth-cake to you!” 

Before Christmas he came home from kindergarten 
in a joyful mood because all the next week was to 
be a “holiweek.” Long ago someone changed “holy 
day” to “holiday,” but with grown-up inconsistency 
went no further. Perhaps mature judgment advised 
that “holiweeks” were too few to have a name. It is 
a word for which Webster has no use, but for Pat 
the Christmas vacation was a glorious “holiweek.” 

Perhaps we are losing a little of the privilege of 
free speech by following too meekly the disciplined 
usage of the English language. Certainly there are 
times when Pat’s word seems exactly the right one, 
and our time-worn substitute seems inept and a little, 
well—childish. 





Margaret M. Thornburgh, mother of Pat and his 
older brother Mike, is a former teacher, a writer of 
articles and light verse, and a member of two parent- 
teacher associations. 
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THE BEST REPORT CARD we know anything about walks 
around on two legs, has his nose in all types of affairs, 
and often shows marked distaste for other varieties 
of report cards. Once upon a time teachers itemized 
“Reading,” “Writing,” “Arithmetic,” and such allied 
subjects as “Deportment.”” Then they placed a ny 
merical grade opposite each, being careful not to 
exceed 100 on the one hand and magnanimoys 


7 46 


enough not to drop below zero on the other. 

Thus human endeavor in the school was equated, 
and all hands—teachers, parents, administrators, and 
even children—accepted the system. But as is the case 
with such affairs, the passage of years brought ques. 
tions, and with questions came changes. Teacher 
committees, lay committees, and research personnel 
gave reporting their earnest attention. 

This mass assault produced a whole host of report. 
ing arrangements. Some of them fold up; others 


unfold. Some grade by letter, some by comment, some 


by both. Indeed in certain cases the formal report 
card has disappeared, being replaced by individual 
letters or teacher-parent conferences. 

All this is good. It represents progress, and prog. 
ress is fundamental to America. However, one aspect 
of the whole reporting operation remains relatively 
unchanged, he of the two legs with his nose ina 
host of affairs. 

Beyond question, it is good for parents to study 
the reports passed along by the school. And it is with 
this thought in mind that we urge you to analyz 
this child of yours, the best report card. 

Each day the school sends him home, a walking 
report of what has happened to him. Perhaps he 
gripped a new idea today or even a new concept. 
Maybe he heard democracy speak or, from a class 
mate, suddenly understood integrity. Perhaps adven- 
ture whispered to him from out of some book, or he 
stood with George Gordon Meade at Gettysburg. 
Maybe he heard fine words today, words that will 
remain with him through the broader halls of life. 

But whatever happened in school today, parent, 
if you take the time to examine this best of all report 
cards, you too may learn from him. By being inter 
ested in this little world of his, you can help him 
handle tomorrow’s world with confidence and with 
justice. From his eyes you can perceive all the impact 
of school upon him, he of the two legs with his nose 
in a multitude of interests—the best report card. 

—Epwarp C. Lyon 
Principal, Sayville Junior High School, 
Sayville, New York 
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Merited Medals.—The 1953 winners of the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards to outstanding children’s books have 
been announced. The Newbery Medal goes to Ann Nolan 
Clark for her Secret of the Andes (Viking), a story about 
a modern Inca boy who herds llamas in the mountains of 
Peru. The Biggest Bear, written and illustrated by Lynd 
Ward (Houghton Mifflin), won the Caldecott Medal. Set 
in our Own mountain country, the story tells of the 
dilemma of a boy who raised a bear cub that became too 
destructive to keep as a pet. 

Keep the School Bells Ringing in Korea.—Classes are 
meeting in Korea, though hundreds of schools have been 
shattered by bombs or taken over for military purposes. 
In tents, flimsy barracks, drafty warehouses, and open 
fields, poorly fed and poorly clad teachers somehow go on 
with their jobs. To provide warm fall and winter clothing 
for these courageous men and women, the N.E.A. Over- 
seas Teacher Fund, which came to the aid of teachers in 
devastated countries after World War II, is opening a 
fund-raising drive. Twenty dollars will buy a ready-made 
suit or the materials for it, but donations of any amount 
are acceptable. The packages will be distributed by 
CARE, and contributions may be sent either direct to the 
National Education (1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.) or to your state educa- 
tion association. Though this appeal is primarily to Amer- 
ica’s teachers, all citizens are urged to contribute. 


Association 


From the Law Books.—Six states of the Union have no 
death penalty for legal offenses: Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 


Where Pets Go to School.—In a corner of the first-grade 
dassroom little Jane looks round-eyed at a chameleon. 
Alec gingerly picks up a baby alligator. Susan fills the 
feeding pan for Mr. and Mrs. Twitter, the turtledoves. 
And Linda and Larry are petting a hamster named 
Sleepy. All these creatures are loans from a lend-’em- 
alive library in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The library’s one 
hundred and filty pets may be borrowed free for school 
use for two weeks or longer. The Humane Society reports 
that since the library opened in 1945 the number of com- 
plaints of cruelty to animals has dropped dramatically. 


Trial by Trailer—Many a man facing retirement dreams 
of a little home in the South, where the sun is warm and 
the ocean breezes balmy. But would he and his wife really 
like that kind of life? A University of Chicago research 
project investigating the problems of elderly people is 
making it possible for couples to live in a trailer camp on 
a Florida ceast for two weeks. There they can sample the 
joys and possible disappointments of this way of living— 
and give research workers valuable firsthand information. 
Seventy firms are cooperating in the project, which is 
directed by the university's industrial relations center. 

The Passing of the Garbage Van.—The day may come 
when the clatter of garbage trucks will be as obsolete as 
the flicker of gaslight. Home disposal units, now finding a 
place in more and more kitchens, may displace fleets of 
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trucks and sprawling incinerator works. One suburban 
community has already adopted universal home disposal. 
Its local authorities purchased enough electrical disposal 
units to install one in each household. 


Career Counsel.—“What shall I do when I get out of 
school?” This is probably the top question of the month 
for thousands of students across the country. On April 18 
young Chicagoans bundled up their queries and brought 
them to a career conference. Here more than a hundred 
experts from industry, the professions, and the trades 
were on hand to answer questions about their fields, 
which ranged from agriculture through ballet and indus- 
trial management to stenography. The all-day career con- 
ference for high school and junior college students was 
the fifth to be held in Chicago. 


Guides for Star Gazers.—New star maps are on the way, 
charts that will cover vast areas of sky never mapped be- 
fore. Astronomers are sighting these unknown stretches 
of the heavens through a telescope so powerful that it can 
detect a candle flame twenty thousand miles away. 


the World’s Children.—Chances for good health 
brightened last year for more than seventeen million chil- 
dren in seventy-two countries and territories. Credit for 
this goes to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), which protected about four 
million youngsters against tuberculosis and seven million 
against malaria. More than three million were examined 
for yaws, and about the same number received food. Yet 
in 1952 voluntary contributions received by this U.N. 
agency from governments and individuals amounted to 
less than ten million dollars! 


For 


Seafaring Classroom.—One of the cruise ships that will 
churn out of Miami harbor next July will really be a 
floating summer school for teachers. Chartered by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the boat will take its for- 


tunate passengers on a twelve-day study tour of the West 
Indies. 


Thoughts on Mondays, Blue and Otherwise.—“The origi- 
nal mistake was inventing the calendar. This led, in due 
course, to having Mondays.” So expounds newspaperman 
H. V. Wade. For this prime error another critic of things- 
as-they-are proposes a correction: Change the calendar so 
that all holidays fall on Mondays. 


Drop-outs Dramatized.—What can schoolmen do about 
restless high school students who can’t see why they should 
stick with their studies till graduation? For one thing they 
may invite classes to hear a recorded play, A Decision for 
Tommy, about a seventeen-year-old boy who quit school 
before graduating. Prepared by the National Child Labor 
Committee, the recording is available as a six-dollar album 
for the 78 speed and a four-dollar long-playing record for 
the 331. Inquiries and orders should be sent to the or- 
ganization that co-sponsored the project: the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Like the wealth that waits below the ocean for 
someone's taking is the worldful of spiritual 
riches within the probing reach of a perceptive 
mind. Yet many of us, in our self-absorption, 


miss the power and the glory of being human. 


ANY BEGINNER’S TEXTBOOK in astronomy is fairly sure 
to retell one ancient tale—how Thales, the great 
astronomer, as he walked out under the stars one 
night, kept his eyes so firmly fixed on the heavens 
that he fell into a hole at his feet. True or false, the 
story is likely to live on, because it helps the student, 
fumbling with the intricacies of a new science, to re- 
dress his ego-balance. He may not know much about 
the stars, but he doesn’t go around falling into holes! 
Or so, at least, he can tell himself. 

Content to make the great man appear clumsy in 
matters of ordinary common sense, the tale delicately 
refrains from pointing out a couple of interesting 
facts: First, many people have fallen into holes not 
because they were looking upward at the stars but 
because they were looking no further than their own 
anxious preoccupations—or were looking blankly at 
nothing at all. And, second, Thales himself would 
doubtless have counted his immortalized tumble a 
small price to pay for the durable pleasure of know- 
ing the stars more intimately than most people know 
even the familiar paths they walk every day of their 
lives. 

That awareness is a basic survival power goes al- 
most without saying. Every organism, human or 
otherwise, is committed to staying alive within an 
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environment bigger than itself. Its chances of self- 
maintenance depend upon its being able to practice, 
more or less constantly, two kinds of awareness. It 
does not have to be aware of everything in its en- 
vironment. Indeed it never can be aware of every- 
thing; there is, in the old phrase, too much of a 
muchness. But it has to be able to pick out of the 
miscellany whatever will minister to its needs, and it 
has to be able to pick out whatever constitutes a 
threat to its organic structure. Lacking the first type 
of awareness, the creature would die, as it were, from 
the inside, for want of nourishment. Lacking the sec 
ond type, it would die from the outside, destroyed 
by one or another force hostile to its survival. 


The Business of Being Human 


When we have said this much we have not yet said 
anything that distinguishes man from mollusc. The 
oyster no less than the human being reacts selectively 
to its environment, taking in whatever it can use as 
sustenance and protecting itself against whatever 
threatens. The dramatic distinction between the two, 
however, appears as soon as we go beyond the most 
rudimentary level of aliveness. The human being has 
not only a physical body to nourish and protect; he 
has also what we call a personality structure. He is 
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not only alive but self-consciously alive. He is not 
only a member of a species but a unique individual. 
This means that he has to live with himself as well 
as with his environment, and he has to find both ex- 
periences at least tolerable, preferably enjoyable. 
Whether or not he finds them so will depend largely 
upon whether or not he develops, over and beyond 
a mere survival awareness, such added dimensions 
of awareness as will enable him to preserve and de- 
velop his distinctive, individual humanhood. 

To put the matter another way: Thales and an 
oyster can both be counted as residents of a universe 
of which stars also are a part. But of the two only 
Thales, not the oyster, becomes both more uniquely 
himself and more finely representative of humankind 
by looking at the stars and trying to find out about 
them. At his side, as another sample of what it means 
to be individual and human and to be sensitively 
aware in both roles, we might put another man who 
also looked up to the stars and found within himself 
a reason to say in the words of the Psalmist, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 

When we try to state in concrete terms what dif- 
ference it makes to a person, beyond mere survival, 
whether or not he has developed a wide-ranging 
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awareness, I think we can say that it makes a fivefold 
difference. 


For Whom the World Yields Wealth 


In the first place, the more a person lends his in- 
terest and attention to what lies beyond himself, the 
more he understands about the system of which he is 
a part—and the less he feels like a baffled outsider in 
the scheme of things. He may develop his awareness 
by disciplined observation or by studying to learn 
what others have observed. Both methods are good, 
and a combination of them is better than either 
alone. 

I know, for example, that such awareness as I my- 
self enjoy in a garden or an open meadow or a stretch 
of forest is compounded out of much personal, inti- 
mate looking at things and also out of the study of 
biology. The part of the country where I grew up 
often suffered, in my childhood, from an acute short- 
age of water, and flower gardens had to be limited in 
size and devotedly cared for. There were seasons, I 
remember, when only potted plants could be main- 
tained through the summer, but even in these dry 
years I was encouraged to have my own small array 
of begonias, geraniums, coleus, and other depend- 
ables. I watched those few plants so absorbedly—and 
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absorbingly, I might say—that even now I know how 
each variety puts out a new leaf and how its flowers 
come and go. 

Almost countless hours spent among vineyards, 
orchards, and foothills netted me a similar knowl- 
edge-by-observation. Yet not all this personal looking 
taught me everything that I later learned in biology 
class. When I say that I feel at home with growing 
things, | am really reporting on an awareness won 
by looking and by learning. 

A second contribution made to life by wide-ranging 
awareness follows naturally from the first. The more 
we see in the world around us, the more fitting our 
responses to that world are likely to be. This is par- 
ticularly true where our responses to other people 
are concerned. The more we lend our interest and 
attention to them, trying to understand them as they 
are, the less prone we are to project upon them our 
own moods or to think of them as simply means to 
our ends. 

In the third place, awareness lies at the root of all 
genuine creativity. We do not make our new crea- 
tions—whether these be poems, paintings, or social 
institutions—out of nothing. We make them by rear- 
ranging elements that already exist in our environ- 
ment, and unless we are deeply and sensitively aware 
of materials and objects as they are, we are not likely 
to glimpse them as they might be. 


The Enrichment of Human Experience 

Then awareness gives a fourth gift to life—the 
peculiar sort of emotional independence that we 
commonly call inner resourcefulness. Many people, 
we know, show forth a kind of perpetual dependence 
that appears to stem from inner emptiness. They can- 
not stand being alone. They cannot entertain them- 
selves. When we ask what lies back of their chronic 
need to have someone else protect them from bore- 
dom, we discover as a rule that these people have no 
deep, wide-ranging habits of awareness. They live 
and move superficially in an unsavored world of 
passing events. Hence they have stored up in them- 
selves very little that they can behold with that “in- 
ward eye which is the bliss of solitude.” 





Finally, the person of cultivated awareness is able 
to perform with some measure of distinction one of 
his prime human tasks, that of making choices. In 
his essay The Earth-Child Eustace Haydon says of 
the human being, “In him the planet has learned to 
make choices.” Certainly one of the marks of the 
individual is his capacity to select, out of all the ele. 
ments at his disposal, those things that are good, 
beautiful, and true—and to combine them so that 
they fit together as his style of life. It is by making 
choices that each of us, for better or worse, builds his 
own personality structure and maintains it through 
the vicissitudes of daily life. If our choices are based 
on skimpy and rigid awareness, then the quality of 
our personality structure will reflect that fact. If they 
are based on a rich, flexible awareness, they will add 
up to a personality structure that is rich and flexibie 
and strong. 

Among those whom Jesus counted as unlikely 
spokesmen for his way of life were those who, having 
eyes, saw not and, having ears, heard not. In his 
description of the unseeing and the unhearing he was 
not, we know, speaking of the physically handi- 
capped. He was, indeed, careful to specify that those 
of whom he spoke had the eyes and ears necessary for 
awareness. Their lack was an emotional lack. He was 
saying of them, in effect, what the poet Edwin 
Arlington Robinson said of a certain man: 


He could see stars on a clear night; 

But he had not an eye to see beyond them. 

He could hear spoken words; 

But had no ear for silence when alone. 

He could taste food of which he knew the savor; 
But had no palate for the Bread of Life. 


The legion of the unaware is also the legion of 
those who lack understanding, compassion, creative 
imagination, inner resourcefulness, and a sound basis 
for choosing the excellent rather than the tawdry. In 
contrast, those who possess a living awareness are 
thereby equipped both to experience happiness and 
to bring happiness to others. They are those who, in 
far more than a limited legal sense, are of sound 
mind. Being healthily related to the world around 
them, they are themselves in good emotional health, 





PERSONAL: TO OUR READERS . 


WHEN WE published the condensation of “The Many Lives of Modern Woman” by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda §. Krech in the March National Parent-Teacher we 
invited you to write and tell us what you thought of the book and whether you would 
enjoy reading other condensations of equal interest and importance. The response to 
our invitation has been literally overwhelming—as well as overwhelmingly favorable. 
Day after day the postman’s bag and our mail desk have been piled high with letters com- 
menting frankly and intelligently on “The Many Lives.” We printed a few of these in 
the April issue, and we'll print more in June. Meanwhile our heartiest editorial thanks 
go to all of you who have taken time out of your crowded days to share your ideas with us. 
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@ We have just lost a bond issue for a new school— 
and heaven knows we need it! We put on what we 
thought was a good campaign. Opposition didn’t 
seem to be very strong, but we lost when the ballots 
were counted. Now we must start all over again. Why 
is it so hard to get people interested in their schools? 
How can we get more supporters for our side? 

—L. D. R. 


You have made more progress than you realize. 
Your campaign and even your defeat have awakened 
at least some of the people in your town to your 
school needs. Your next problem is how to fan that 
interest so that when the voters go to the polls again, 
more of them will understand what your school sys- 
tem must have. I hope the bond issue failure won’t 
mean that the cost of the school will be doubled 
when it is built. That happens. Delays can be costly. 

Many educators and P.T.A. members recognize the 
importance of good relations between the public and 
its public schools. This department often refers read- 
ers.to the valuable guidance—in the form of hand- 
books, newsletters, and so on—available from the 
National School Public Relations Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Talk with your superintendent and the officers of 
your P.T.A. about methods of channeling a constant 
flow of facts about schools to your fellow citizens. 
This should go beyond the usual brief newspaper re- 
ports of school board and P.T.A. meetings. Meetings 
can readily be made the sounding boards for facts 
about school needs and school progress. 

At the recent convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Atlantic City I heard 
a teacher tell about what her town does with a news- 
letter. This is a little four-page affair typed by the 
school secretary and run off on the school’s multilith 
machine. 

The committee that puts out the newsletter meets 
every Monday afternoon [this teacher said]. We have two 
classroom teachers, two P.T.A. members, and two people 
from the superintendent's staff. Having the P.T.A. mem- 
bers is a great help. Sometimes we teachers will suggest 
subjects that hold no appeal for parents. So we drop them. 
Or we will write something about, let’s say, remedial 
reading and we'll read the proposed statement to the 
group. Often one of the parents will say, “I don’t under- 
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stand that.” We then put our points in words that are 
clear to parents. It is so easy to slip into pedagogical terms 
unless you have parents around to check up. 

This particular newsletter goes out to about seven- 
teen hundred citizens. It goes to the officers of all 
local clubs and of course to the newspapers. One 
particular issue giving practical suggestions to par- 
ents who expect to send their children to college 
proved extremely popular. 

“What's this got to do with a bond issue?” you 
ask. Much! When you keep your citizens continu- 
ously interested in the schools, aware of progress and 
problems, vou'll have them with you when you go 
to the polls. 

A great deal of what you do must be done through 
the printed word, so I suggest that you run, not 
walk, to the nearest mailbox and send a dollar and 
a half for the newest handbook published by the 
National School Public Relations Association, at 
the address I have given. It is called Print Jt Right 
and has forty-eight pages of practical advice on 
newsletters, annual reports, and just plain writing. 


e@ My son Robert is about to graduate from high 
school and is very uncertain about what to do. His 
father and I want him to start college, but Robert 
has been talking to some of the boys about enlisting. 
He wants to go into the service and get it over, he 
says. Don’t you think college would be better? 

—Mrs. R. D. F. 


I wouldn’t presume to answer at this distance, 
though as a general proposition the armed forces 
and others recommend that young people continue 
with their education until they are called. Does 
your high school have a guidance counselor? If so, 
why not talk to him? 

When you call at the school ask the counselor or 
librarian if you may look at two booklets that give 
the kind of information you and your boy want. 
These are Students and the Armed Forces and Coun- 
seling High School Students. Both are issued by 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
(forty-five cents and twenty-five cents, respectively). 
Author of the first booklet is Major General John 
M. Devine, chief of the Armed Forces Information 
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and Education Division. The second was prepared 
by Leonard M. Miller, specialist for counseling. So 
you are in good hands. 

What your boy—and any boy—does in regard to 
military service should be thought of in terms of 
mis future career. Let me give you two examples. 
One boy I know felt that he ought to enlist. He 
almost left college, where he was a_ high-ranking 
student in physics. But he didn’t. In fact he con- 
tinued on to graduate school. Last week I learned 
from his father that a government officer recently 
interviewed him for an important atomic weapons 
job immediately after he finishes his basic training. 
Another boy I know enlisted during the-tast year of 
his college program in army intelligence. He has 
served overseas and will return to college next Feb- 
ruary with his education expenses paid under the 
G.I. bill. 

Both these boys served their country best by con- 
tinuing their education until time to enter the 
services. For others this may not be the answer. 

The tone of your question suggests that neither 
your son nor you particularly enjoy the prospect of 
his going into service. That’s true of much in life. 
And as with so many other necessities, an ambitious 
boy can make the most of his years of compulsory 
service. It is true, of course, that the boy who enlists 
can elect which of the armed forces he wishes to 
join. However, except for the regular Army, volun- 
teer service runs for more than two years. Within 
all the services there are innumerable jobs that 
match up with civilian jobs. So training and ex- 
perience in the service can carry a man a long way 
down the road to a good job in private life. In 
addition the armed forces provide ways by which a 
young fellow can continue his education while in 
the service. All this you'll find in the two booklets 
I have mentioned. 

Recently I talked with a man who heads veteran 
counseling for Columbia University. He is Joseph 
Murphy, who has had two “tricks” in the Air Force, 
one ending last January. Colonel Murphy said to me: 

We are beginning to get a wonderful group of men 
who have completed their military service. They are 
mature. They know how to work. They know what they 
want. The professors here tell me they have seldom seen 
students of such a high caliber. And the boys themselves 
say that the service has given them valuable experience 
that they could never have had otherwise. They are not 
resentful of the months of compulsory service. In most 
cases they say it has been profitable. 

There you have it. No matier what decision you 
and your son make, it would appear that service in 
the armed forces should not be considered a bugbear 
or a “slug.” 


e Teaching thirty-five youngsters taxes the human 


batteries. Come spring, I find I need a rest and a 
recharge. Where can one go without money?—E. S. 
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If you'll keep it a secret from the rest of the 
American public, let me say in strict confidence that 
the best vacation deal in the United States is—don’t 
breath it!—summer school. 

Do you like New England’s green cool mountains? 
There’s a teachers college at Plymouth, New Hamp. 
shire, offering bed and board for six weeks for a 
hundred dollars. And the tuition is moderate. Do 
you like the West? Look up some of the mountain 
colleges. Board and room at New Mexico Highlands 
University is seventy-seven dollars a month. Seven 
weeks’ tuition at the University of Idaho is thirty- 
two dollars; at Montana State University, thirty-nine 
filty. There’s a little college in a Colorado town 
where you fish for trout in the mountain stream that 
runs down Main Street. 

I judge you aren’t married yet, but some of our 
readers are. One teacher | know went with his wife 
and two children to the Appalachian Teachers Col- 
lege at Boone, North Carolina, where he took a two 
weeks’ workshop. The children enrolled for swim- 
ming and sports. His wife took a craft course. He 
mixed fishing and workshopping for two weeks, 
Total cost—two hundred dollars. 

The ingenuity of summer school directors in com- 
bining study and recreation can only be exceeded 
by a professional cruise director. The Idaho State 
College program includes, and I quote, “swimming, 
an excursion to Yellowstone, ballad singing, picnics, 
watermelon busts, all-school barbecues.” San Diego 
State College will take you to the Palomar Observa- 
tory—the world’s largest eye on the heavens. The 
University of Colorado schedules week-end hikes in 
the Rockies. 

At Atlantic City recently I heard a teacher from 
Illinois demonstrate what she does to make her 
summer pay off in the classroom. This teacher pre- 
fers study tours under academic auspices to campus 
courses. She has learned how to make her camera 
work for her. We saw the results. 

“In my classroom,” she said, “I try to bring the 
words of the textbook to life with photographs I've 
taken. The textbook may say, “The people of Mexico 
are very poor. They live in houses with very few 
of the conveniences that we have in our houses.’ 
That kind of statement begins to mean something 
to the child when I can show him color photographs 
of Mexican adobe homes.’”’ Then she showed us the 
color photos she took, and we could understand why 
she and her pupils enjoyed the unit on Mexico. 

So there are various ways of recharging your bat- 
teries, often at small cost. As I say, if the public 
ever discovers what a good proposition colleges and 
universities offer in their summer schools, there'll 
be a rush to the halls of ivy. 

And remember that for most teachers summer 
school is a deductible business expense! 

—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL 
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WHAT WE 
| LOOK FOR IN 


Motion 
Pictures 


In recommending films for children and 









Ivory Hunter, reviewed in last September’s “Motion Picture 
Previews,” illustrates many of the author’s points. Its wild 
panoramas inspire wonder. It shows a child, in the midst of 
danger and strangeness, gaining a sense of security from 
his parents’ love. It respects the viewers’ intelligence and 


families, what do P.T.A. reviewers look 
decries violence. 








for? A lack of objectionable features, 

like violence for its own sake? By no 

means. Every previewer knows that 

a good motion picture must have 

values far beyond mere negative ones. 

What these affirmative values are and 
what they mean to us is here explained 


by our preview editor. 


“pO ALL THE FILMS that the P.T.A. recommends have to 
have affirmative values?” inquired a prospective previewer 
at one of the motion picture study group meetings held 
periodically by the previewing committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In her mind, as in the 
minds of many other beginning critics, what we call the 
“negative point of preview” was firmly fixed. Such a critic 
watches mainly for violence, horror, overemphasis on sex, 
or other transgressions of the code. 

Those who look for affirmative rather than merely nega- 
tive values in films have a totally different approach. They 
seek qualities that give the viewer a heightened aware- 
ness of life and opportunities to laugh, to love, and to 
pity. They realize that whatever arouses such sensitivity 
or perception humanizes life. 

Our national previewing committee, composed of more 
than fifty intelligent, hard-working P.T.A. leaders from 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, is particularly 
well qualified, we believe, to evaluate films from this point 
of view. In their constant study of what makes for the 
healthy growth and happiness of the child and his family, 
P.T.A. members have long been concerned with just such 
positive human values. 

Since censorship (necessary at times but a negative 
process at best) is becoming increasingly difficult with the 
widespread use of radio and television, it is important for 
young people to learn to evaluate the entertainment pro- 
grams constantly available to them on the screen and over 
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Elja Bucklin Editor, “Motion Picture Previews” 






the air. The national previewing committee believes that 
the opinions of young people should be included in com- 
posite previews of films whenever possible. We have there- 
fore organized a group of high school students from the 
junior and senior classes to work with our adult preview- 
ing committee. All those cooperating in this project are 
enthusiastic about it. 


A Sense of Life’s Largeness 

Perhaps the most fundamental affirmative value to be 
sought for in a motion picture is the Capacity to create 
wonder in the viewer—an emotional mainspring without 
which religion, poetry, and even science could scarcely 
exist. Fresh, challenging perspectives stimulate the imagi- 
nation and make high purpose seem to be common sense. 
The stereotyped, unimaginative film is poor because there 
is nothing in it to give one a sense of the size and variety 
of life. And the pattern of mediocrity, repeated often 
enough, is sooner or later likely to be accepted as normal. 
Among the films that arouse a degree of wonder in chil- 
dren are animal stories like the beautiful Thunderhead, 
science-fiction pictures such as Destination Moon, and 
finely wrought documentaries such as The Sea Around Us 
and Disney’s Bear Couniry. 

Another positive value we seek in films is an attitude 
toward life that gives the viewer a deepening sense of 
security—not in material terms but in the shared emo- 
tional experience of warmth and common purpose, Films 
for the family should create an emotional climate in 
which there is “a spontaneous and relaxed liking of peo- 
ple.” Belles on Their Toes and Here Come the Nelsons, 
for example, possess the genuine warmth that children 
find lacking in J Remember Mama. Broken Arrow reveals 
the vision and humanity missing from routine Indian 
melodramas on similar themes, such as Half Breed 
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Furthermore, motion pictures must show respect for our 
intelligence. A sincere presentation of human problems 
and an honest attempt at solving them helps to develop 
practical wisdom. Comedies that cheaply, sometimes hos- 
tilely, belittle learning serve no useful purpose. This does 
not mean that pretended learning or pompous hypocrisy 
should not be ridiculed. It is the cheapening of cultural 
and educational values found in farces like Bedtime for 
Bonzo or The Girl from Jones Beach that is poor. 

Some understanding of what evil is and a firm belief 
that it can be overcome are important positive values. 
Simply clarifying the problems that spring from men’s 
ignorance of one another as they attempt to work together 
is wholesome. But the falsely romantic notion of evil as 
an elemental, unpredictable, and consequently fascinating 
force should be discouraged. A picture that glorifies this 
idea does end in punishment, to be sure, but the punish- 
ment only absolves the viewer without solving the prob- 
lem. The constructive solution of a dramatic problem 
consists in working out conflicts, not ending them in 
death. 

A tragedy cannot have affirmative values if it sounds a 
note of futility. The story should carry a bold recognition 
of man’s potential greatness and an unswerving faith that 
the problem will be worked out some day. In Devil’s Door- 
way the Indian hero dies, but the conviction remains that 
as a human being he will be vindicated. His idea of justice 
will never die. 

Violence is an inescapable part of our life today and so 
must inevitably be part of our art. What matters is the 
way it is handled. It must not overbalance the construc- 
tive human forces at work in a picture, the honest, intelli- 
gent efforts at cooperation. Rather the stupidity of vio- 
lence should be shown up for what it is (as in Panic in 
the Streets) by the strength and stature of those forces. 


How Goodness Works for Good 


Goodness is never a passive virtue. In the drama, good- 
ness lies in the intelligent ordering of the chaotic and con- 
fused forces that create evil. The spiritual theme of Les 
Miserables demonstrates how good will can dissolve hatred. 
Other exceilent films show goodness in people as the re- 
sult of character development, not of punishment or 
preaching. The boy hero of Cattle Drive is not immedi- 
ately transformed from a spoiled brat into a cooperating, 
understanding youngster. Instead there is a slow, believ- 
able change in character. On the other hand, the last half 
of the most recent film version of Little Women is filled 
with tender sentiments that are not carried out in action. 
Ihe children who previewed this film became bored and 
antagonized by it. 

In films with affirmative values good behavior must be 
shown to work better than bad behavior in the solution of 
human problems and the satisfaction of human wants. 
\nd if the bad is shown as glamorous and the good as 
necessary but dull, as in the sorority picture Take Care of 
My Little Girl, the message will not convince. 

Films should emphasize the fundamental alikeness of 
people. Good will never springs from playing up hatred, 
violence, and antagonisms between groups. The Jackie 
Robinson Story would have been more effective if it had 
emphasized scenes from Jackie’s own life, dwelling on him 
as a likable person. A picture like the appealing Bright 
Road should have far greater success in promoting good 
race relations because it deals absorbingly with human 
relations. In Go for Broke, in which American and Nisei 
soldiers work together against a common enemy, antago- 
nism melts into friendliness, 

Motion pictures should also deal honestly with the sub- 
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ject of power. The need to dominate, use, or overcome 
others should be shown as a weakness. True power sha 
be seen as arising from self-discipline, the will to we 
cooperatively with others, a knowledge of nature, and 
ability to control it. The Glass Menagerie makes it 
dent that the domination of a mother who attempts 
live her children’s lives (and so almost ruins them) oce 
because she is unable to face her own problems. 



















The Fallacy of Force 


George Bernard Shaw once said that Americans wil] 
never be civilized until they learn that a sock in the ja 
is not the cure for every human ill. He must have been 
thinking of western melodrama. Some of these films welf 
portray the stirring days of our frontier history, highlight 
ing the heroic courage and strength of the men 
women who lived them. Unfortunately many others 
actually gangster films in western dress. Here prestige at 
taches to a hero (not too sharply differentiated from the 
villain) who solves all his problems through physical forge 
because this is the easiest as well as the most manly proce 
dure. And when he overcomes the villain by force the 
automatic result is “justice.” 3 

This is a lesson literally hammered home in hundreds 
of pictures. When the hero of Viva Zapata realizes that 
this fact is not necessarily true and goes back to try help. 
ing his people in a different way, one suddenly feels like 
cheering. For justice, as history has proved over and over, 
cannot function unless people as a whole understand jj 
meaning and participate in its working. 4 

One of the most effective weapons against violence ig 
ridicule. Our committee saw it at a preview of a clever 
and delightful U.P.A. animation. Violence-filled westerns 
were ridiculed by having small children act one out on @ 
suburban lawn against the peaceful background of parents_ 
gossiping over a neighborly hedge. The real western that 
followed this animation was all dressed up in beautiful 
technicolor, but as the fist fights grew monotonous, we 
wished heartily for a mother who would call the “big bad 
men” in to dinner! 

Humor in films should strengthen, not tear down, 
humanity. A child should come away from a comedy ? 
laughing with, not at, the characters—more keenly aware 
of certain absurdities, perhaps, but warmed by a sense of 
friendliness. The early Chaplin and Harold Lloyd come- 
dies, Edmund Gwen's better characterizations, and of 
course Disney’s animal cartoons possess this quality, as 
does much English satire. 

The job of making a motion picture has become an 
increasingly complex and difhcult one, and the producer 
and director who turn out a fine picture deserve truly 
great praise. Yet as mechanical marvels appear—in the 
miraculous handling of photography and the use of color, 
in the highly imaginative treatment of sound effects, in 
brilliantly designed settings—it is the human element we 
watch for more and more. The crude characterizations 
and plots accepted in the old, less mechanically perfect 
pictures stand out in sharp contrast to the distinguished 
technical achievements found even in mediocre films to- 
day. But there must be a compensating richness in the 
treatment of human values, an enhancement of the human 
spirit. 

Finally, we are becoming uncomfortably aware of the 
crucial power and influence we wield as a country, affect- 
ing half the world. Therefore we must seek in films the 
solutions of social problems and the development of char- 
acter that make sense against such a_ background—to 
paraphrase Norman Cousins, “an epic sense against an 
epic time.” 
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What are Johnny's textbooks made of? Paper and ink? Words and pictures? Of these, yes— 
but not of these alone. Within the covers, behind the words and pictures lies the idea, the 
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the reading-readiness book, which Johnny, under the 
guidance of his teacher, will complete before he starts 


Sixteen years from now Johnny may come home 
on his last college vacation with another textbook 
under his arm. Perhaps it will be an advanced work 
in electrical engineering, in business administration, 
or in nuclear physics. The chances are that Mom 
won't be able to read that one, either. The chances 
are that Johnny himself needed help from his pro- 


For sixteen years a large part of Johnny’s reading 
will be in textbooks. For sixteen years a large part of 
his reading will be in books neither he nor his parents 
will select. For sixteen years Johnny’s ability to read 
will develop as he covers an obstacle course of in- 
creasingly higher hurdles, always under the guidance 


mi real substance of the textbook and the one that can spur Johnny’s growth through all his years 
vn, of schooling. This article, the second in a series of three about textbooks and their makers, 
dy takes us into the inner sanctum to see how the idea is developed into a text. 
are The third article will appear next month. All are closely connected with the “Better Schools” 
3 section of the P.T.A. Action Program. 
of | 
aad YESTERDAY six-year-old Johnny brought home his 
first textbook and asked Mom to read it to him. She 
“ couldn't. She not only couldn’t read it, but she on a book with words in it. 
aly | couldn’t even recognize it as a book. There were no 
the words in it, just pictures, and at first Mom couldn't 
or, make any sense out of them. 
" On one page was a picture of seven biack cats— 
i. | all in a row, all alike. Well, not quite alike, either. 
ect Six of them were alike, but one had a shorter tail 
ed than the others. 
- If within the last ten years Mom had been trained fessor in reading it. 
need as a primary teacher, she would have recognized 
= Johnny's text as a reading-readiness book. She would 
he have realized that the row of six long-tailed cats and 
ct- | one short-tailed cat was a helpful means of develop- 
the ing Johnny’s visual perception. Before he is ready for 
pea ; reading Johnny must learn, among other things, to 
os take notice of slight differences in size, slight differ- 





ences in shape, slight differences in position. Hence 
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of his teachers. And during those years Johnny’s 
horizons will widen as his reading leads his interests 
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farther and farther away from himself. Through the 
vicarious experience offered by his textbooks Johnny 
will come, gradually, to an understanding of a great 
many things in this world that he could not possibly 
experience directly. 


Johnny Learns with Textbooks 

Textbooks are important to Johnny. From his first 
ones he learns the universal skills of the three R’s. 
From his last ones he learns the specialized skills of 
his trade or profession and communes with the great- 
est minds civilization has produced. From all of them 
he learns to interpret the culture in which he is 
growing up. He expresses his interpretation of it 
when he buys, sells, converses, subscribes to a maga- 
zine or cancels a subscription, turns the dial on his 
television set, or pulls a lever on a voting machine. 

Since the days of Webster’s Blue-back Speller and 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers, the textbook has been 
the symbol of American education. Most of us think 
of it as a physical thing, a pound or two of paper 
securely bound into a protective cover that differs 
from other textbooks mainly in color. Johnny knows 
one textbook from another by those colors better 
than by the authors’ names on them, certainly better 
than by the publishers’ names. 

The names on the cover of any of Johnny’s text- 
books were not picked out of a hat. That reading- 
readiness book bears a name known to Johnny’s 
teacher as one of America’s foremost authorities on 
reading. Johnny’s college textbook carries the name 
of an outstanding professor, perhaps one who teaches 
in Johnny’s college. Johnny may never notice the 
fact, but his first reading-readiness book and his last 
college text may bear the name of the same publisher. 

Some people are surprised to learn that the pub- 
lisher has anything to do with the idea of a book. 
Most of us think that authors are the sole creators of 
ideas, while publishers merely act as distributors. 
\h, but remember that the publisher is first of all a 
buyer and developer of ideas—and that he can never 
sell a better idea than he bought or helped to develop. 

To make an idea sell, the publisher must invest 
thousands and thousands, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands, sometimes a million dollars of his capital 
before he has it packaged and ready for distribution. 
Sometimes, as is usually the case with a series of 
books that must be published all at once, the pub- 
lisher has his capital tied up for five years or more 
before a single packaged idea goes on the market. 
Before he risks his capital on an idea, the publisher 
has to believe that it will be acceptable in a com- 
petitive market and will sell. He bases this belief on 
what his advisers tell him will be best for Johnny. 

Once the idea has been agreed upon, the process- 
ing of it begins.-In a book for the elementary school, 
especially one for the primary grades, the actual writ- 
ing is just as likely to be done by members of the 
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publisher’s staff as by the author. He is the authority 
ior the reading skills introduced, developed, and 
maintained. He is the educational engineer, the plan- 
ner, the controller of the specifications that will result 
in Johnny’s steady progress in reading. 

In books for the upper elementary grades and for 
junior and senior high schools, the author is more 
often than not a collaborating writer. In college 
texts, author and writer are usually the same person, 
But always the publisher’s editor and the author are 
partners in processing of the idea. 

Editors operate at three levels—selection, super- 
vision, and detail. In small textbook houses, one edi- 
tor may work at all three levels. In a larger house, 
the editor-in-chief may select the ideas and proposals 
and supervise their processing but never touch a 
pencil to them himself. 





An author gets together for a “meeting of minds” with 
editors of a textbook publishing company. Such editorial 
conferences are standard procedure in the long, detailed 
process of manufacturing a textbook. 


How Are Ideas Developed? 


In the selection of authors and manuscripts, the 
editor is like a prospector kneeling beside a stream 
and panning pound after pound of gravel in the 
hepe of finding a fraction of an ounce of gold. Every 
textbook publisher receives many unsolicited manu- 
script suggestions a year—most of them in outline 
form, with perhaps a sample chapter or two. Though 
these are known by experience to be 99 per cent 
gravel, they are carefully evaluated by an experienced 
editor because there is always the chance that the 
morning’s mail will contain a nugget. Once in a life- 
time is about as often as he expects to find one. 
More often, however, he catches a gleam of promise 
in a manuscript, a gleam that may indicate a vein of 
ore. The author of such a manuscript is sometimes 
startled to find his proposal declined but himself. 
invited to become a collaborator on a book that he 
never even thought of. 
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In the supervision of textbook processing the edi- 
tor must first see that the manuscript grows in ac- 
cordance with the author’s specifications, to preserve 
the idea that was so carefully purchased by the pub- 
lisher. Second, the editor must keep a watchful eye 
on the new publications of his competitors. Nobody 
must catch him napping by beating him to an idea. 

The suggestions of the design, typography, and art 
departments must all be coordinated by the super- 
vising editor, with one eye on the budget and the 
other on what the major competitor has done. 

Special editors must be assigned to the project at 
the detail level to check the facts and also grammar 
and construction, punctuation and spelling. A text- 
book must be rigorously correct by the highest stand- 
ards of English writing. 


Testing for Taboos 


From the time the idea is born and throughout its 
processing, it is constantly watched to make certain 


that no taboos are violated. There are certain areas« 


of the United States where the term “Civil War’’ is 
not used, although “War Between the States” is all 
right. Some chambers of commerce in the Great 
Plains do not like to have their region described as 
flat. They prefer the word “level.” Pictures of farm 
machinery, dairy equipment, and automobiles must 
be up to date. 

The most recent and most worrisome of the taboos 
is ideological. Knowing how the dictators of totali- 
tarian states have controlled their schools, including 
their textbooks, many an American grits his teeth 
and says that sort of thing must not happen here. 
Right, say the textbook authors and publishers. It 
must not happen, it has not happened, and it shall 
not happen. The textbook is the contribution of 
competitive free enterprise to the public school sys- 
tem of America. 

When a textbook publisher reads a letter of con- 
demnation from the executive secretary of a pressure 
group, he worries because he has already had the 
manuscript carefully reviewed by authorities whose 
scholarship is unquestionable. He worries still more 
when he sees his book misquoted and condemned ifi 
a newspaper or magazine. When he sees his book 
burned, he is more than worried. He’s scared. But 
he is most frightened when he sees a bill introduced 
into a state legislature to provide for state-controlled 
textbook censorship. That’s what Hitler had; that’s 
what Stalin had. State control of thought marks the 
end of competition among ideas—the very thing the 
burners of books think they are fighting against. te 

The processing is complete when the idea has 
been transformed into manuscript, the manuscript 
into type, the illustrations into engravings, and the 
type and the engravings into printing plates? No- 
body has yet seen a single copy of the book, but the 
editor and the author have read and corrected the 
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long sheets of galley proof, the square sheets of page 
proof, and the huge sheets of plate proof. If some- 
body finds an overlooked violation of a taboo in 
plate proof, there is still time for correction. 

Now starts the packaging phase of the business, the 
printing and binding. Off the presses (usually not 
owned by the publisher) come the huge sheets, to be 
checked once more before they are folded and sent to 
the binder. Out of the bindery (also usually not 
owned by the publisher) comes Johnny’s book, exactly 
as he will receive it, exactly like every other book 
in the same run. Into cartons they go and to the 
publisher’s warehouse. 

Out of the warehouse go the first copies—salesmen’s 
samples and samples to customers. Out of the pub- 
lisher’s office go neat advertising brochures to cus- 
tomers and thick packets of promotional material to 
salesmen. Once a year the salesmen are called in for 
a meeting where the new books may be described in 
detail by the authors and the editors. All this is pro- 
cedure established by publishers who ardently believe 
in and vigorously apply the principles and practices 
of the American system of free enterprise. 

What is the burden of all the advertising, all the 
promotional material for salesmen, all the compari- 
sons with competing books, all the eight-hour speeches 
by authors and editors? It is all about one thing, 
the idea that has been packaged in this book. Very 
little is said about the processing that transformed 
the idea into a manuscript, very little about the 
transforming of the manuscript into a book. 


Selling the Idea 


Out go the salesmen to call on the schools, to 
meet with committees of teachers, and in some states 
to call upon members of the state board of education. 
Occasionally a salesman is asked to prove that his 
packaging is good, that it meets the specifications 
required by the board of education. Occasionally he 
is called upon to explain his company’s methods of 
processing. But generally the committees want to 
hear about the idea, and most of all they want to 
hear what effect it will have on Johnny. 

It is because textbook salesmen sell ideas to edu- 
cators that they are considered educators themselves. 
Most of them have been teachers. Many of them have 
been superintendents of schools. As merchants of 
ideas they are invited to educational meetings, to sit 
on discussion panels, and to participate in workshops 
for the betterment of education. 

There you have the textbook business. Its real 
product is not the package called the textbook, but 
the idea that book embodies. Or in a larger sense, a 
long-term sense, the real product is Johnny himself. 
It is the change, the growth in Johnny from the time 
he picks up his reading-readiness book to the time 
he puts down his last college textbook and faces the 
world as a mature, educated, loyal American. 
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YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 











Bess Goodykoontz Julian W. Smith 


Robert A. McKibben 


rHE ANNUAL convention of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, to be held at Oklahoma City from 
Monday, May 18, through Wednesday, May 20, will be 
closely attuned to its working theme, “Better Homes, Bet- 
ter Schools, Better Communities for a Free Society.” 

\t the six general sessions of this 1953 meeting the dele- 
sates will assemble in Oklahoma City’s Municipal Audi- 
torium. Here they will carry on the essential business of 
the organization and hear addresses by the outstanding 
speakers whose pictures appear on the back cover of last 
nonth's National Parent-Teacher: Mrs. Sarah C. Cald- 
well, president of the National Education Association; 
George F. Bruce, president of the Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation; William C. Men- 
iinger, M.D., general secretary of the Menninger Founda- 
tion; William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association; and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, our 
‘wn national president. 

Che convention theme will also guide the course of the 
ten section meetings, dealing with such important con- 
cerns as parent-teacher relationships, juvenile protection, 
erowing up in an anxious age, and the people’s responsi- 
ility to their schools. The following eminent men and 
women will give the main presentations at these section 
meetings: A. S. Raubenheimer, educational vice-president 
f the University of Southern California; Robert A. Mc- 
Kibben, superintendent of city work in the Division of 
National Missions of the Methodist Church; Bess Goody- 

ontz, director of comparative education in the U.S. 
Office of Education; Mary E. Courtenay, former assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools; Julian W. 
Smith, assistant superintendent of health, physical educa- 
tion, and outdoor education in the Michigan State De- 
sartment of Public Instruction; Lloyd S. Michael, princi- 
pal of the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School; and 
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Heman Stark, director of the California Youth Authority, 

One meeting will feature a symposium of three distin- 
guished educators: L. G. Derthick, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators; Edward M. 
‘Tuttle, executive secretary of the National School Boards 
Association; and John W. Studebaker, our national chair- 
man of School Education, who was formerly U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The section meetings will also include “tool shops” ’ 
where techniques for local chairmen will be examined and 
analyzed by our own national chairmen. Ample time for 
spirited discussion from the entire group will characterize 
all these section meetings. 

On Tuesday evening there will be the banquet to which 
all delegates look forward so eagerly. They will find much 
to provoke thought in the words of the speaker, Ernest 
William Muehl, professor in the School of Divinity at 
Yale University, who will address himself to the seemingly 
paradoxical topic, “The Impossible Is Possible.” 

Readers who attend the convention as delegates will be 
interested to know that one general session will be de- 
voted entirely to the National Parent-Teacher. At this 
session they will hear some of their favorite contributors 
—among them Bonaro W. Overstreet, A. L. Crabb, who is 
equally noted as educator and storyteller, and Oklahoma's 
own parent education specialist, Alice Sowers—interpret 
the distinctive qualities of our official P.T.A. magazine. 

With such a roster of shining personalities, which in- 
cludes many of our own national leaders whose names we 
have not listed here, the 1953 convention cannot fail to 
reach new and significant heights. As Mrs. Leonard points 
out in her message this month, there will be fellowship 
aplenty. In abundance too there will be the kind of solid 
substance that will give us both information and inspira- 
tion for the year ahead. 
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James B. Holm 


-In" 


These horse-drawn wagons and buggies were some of 
the first school buses in America. They are lined up 
outside the Kingsville School in Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, and the year is 1908. 


In countless sections of the United States children could not receive an adequate 
education were it not for those bright yellow school buses that roll 


regularly up and down our country roads and highways. When, how, and why 
did this world-famous transportation system begin and what can we expect from 
it today? A pioneer school bus rider provides some fascinating facts and figures. 


IF YOU HAVE a child who boards the school bus each 
morning, he doesn’t travel alone. There are other 
children on the bus, of course, but in addition to 
them, more than seven million youngsters are doing 
the same thing all over America. Before your child 
receives his high school diploma, he may have trav- 
eled far enough on school buses to have encircled the 
globe. 

Unique in the world is our American school bus 
system. It has had a tremendous effect on education, 
particularly in rural areas. Because of this system 
country schools today are ‘virtually as good as city 
schools. 

Fifty years ago nobody could suspect that we 
would have a school bus system, let alone one that 
would become a worthy, well-tried institution in 
American life. The system wasn’t planned; it just 
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grew. Actually it was the offshoot of another rural 
education project of an earlier period—consolidation 
of township district schools. 

A man named C. A. Corbin probably was as much 
responsible for school buses as anyone. Around 1890 
he was principal of a little township high school at 
Kingsville in Ashtabula County, Ohio. He argued 
with his school board that if they would consolidate 
all the eight districts of the township and build one 
large school, it would be not only cheaper to operate 
but a better school as well. He kept bringing the 
matter up, but the board was dubious. Finally Corbin 
left Kingsville, to be succeeded by F. E. Morrison, 
who also advocated consolidation. At length the 
board decided to put the matter up to the people. 
Strong opposition came from outlying families, who 
insisted that a centralized school would be too far 
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~ @J. B. Holm 
One of the original school buses used in Bitter Root Valley, 
Montana, around 1913. 


away for the little ones to walk. To meet this valid 
objection the “pros” smoothly proposed that trans- 
portation should be furnished the pupils whenever 
necessary. 

Consolidation won, and when the new school was 
ready, sure enough, a number of families insisted on 
free transportation. The board considered this a 
just claim, but when they looked around for trans- 
portation facilities they found the state law didn’t 
even permit money to be spent that way. They then 
proceeded ‘to have the law changed, and in 1894 the 
Ohio Assembly passed a new law authorizing Kings- 
ville to hire school buses.* The first bus went into 
operation in 1895, and many educational eyes were 
focused immediately on Kingsville. 

Other communities wanted consolidation, and in 
1896 schools in three counties were authorized to 
hire buses. The demand mounted, and in 1898 a third 
law was passed enabling schools anywhere in the 
state to use buses. Two years later Ohio did some- 
thing of real historical importance when its legis- 
lature enacted a new law that required pupils to be 
transported to centralized schools, under certain con- 
ditions, all over the state. A year or two after that 
Ohio’s state-wide bus system was in full operation, 
and a pattern had been set for the whole country. By 
igog twenty states had laws authorizing the spending 
of school funds to transport pupils. 


Horse-and-Buggy Buses 


The first buses were pretty crude affairs—horse 
drawn, of course, and constructed entirely after loca] 
ideas. Since the law merely called for transportation, 
various schemes were projected, but none went 
beyond buggies and wagons. 

The school I attended as a boy caught the bus 
fever early, almost too early. Our first bus was made 


*As far back as 1838 Massachusetts had passed a law au- 


by putting a rough, homemade body on a farm 
wagon. There were no springs, and the seats rap 
lengthwise. It had a top, and leather side-curtaings 
were used to protect us from the weather—being only 
partly successful in that respect. If the dirt roads 
were good enough, the bus made three or four miles 
an hour. If they were muddy, there was no telling. 
But we got to and from school. Happily, better buses 
were soon on the market, and roads were improved, 
About forty years ago the motor school bus was 
developed, and then the system began to go places. 

Today the bus system extends over the entire 
country. Every state uses school buses. You people 
who live in the mountains or in sparsely settled sec. 
tions know what a headache those buses are at times 
as well as what a blessing they can be. They are a 
headache because of the bitter winter weather and 
the necessarily long routes. One of the longest is in 
Nevada where the bus goes from Mina to Haw. 
thorne daily. a seventy-mile trip. We who live in the 
thickly settled rural localities, where the land is level 
and all roads are good, sometimes fail to appreciate 
what others must face. But in the North it is the 
sudden, heavy snow that gums up operations. When 
that happens the pupils have a holiday until the 
roads are cleared. 


The Human Element 

The most important people in the school bus sys- 
tem are the drivers. Though the school board may 
buy the finest equipment, it will be of no avail unless 
there are good drivers. Boards should, and usually 
do, scan a driver’s qualifications thoroughly, for he 
must be a sort of superman—or superwoman. Nat- 
urally he must be a good and careful driver, but 
beyond that he must be thoughtful, diplomatic, 
patient, prompt, paternal, and sometimes heroic, to 
say nothing of having a good moral character. Parents 





© J. B. Holm 
A gaily painted picture of Bugs Bunny helps the little folks 
identify this bus in Brighton School District, Rochester, 
New York. 


thorizing the expenditure of school funds to transport public 
school pupils. Thirty years later the town of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts, was the first actually to appropriate tunds for this 
purpose. 
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expect a great deal of a driver, and he has a heavy 
responsibility. Most drivers live up to it. 

One driver, for example, had to battle an angry 
pull who had planted himself squarely in the middle 
of the road. The animal was sadder and wiser when 
the driver put the engine in low gear and pushed 
him, bellowing, off the road. In Wisconsin a home- 
pound bus became stuck in a snow drift during a 
howling blizzard. The driver herded his charges into 
a near-by farmhouse where they spent the night, 
almost eating the owner out of house and home. 

Every day, when school is in session, around 120,- 
ooo bus drivers bring pupils to 20,000 or more schools. 
They travel about 2,500,000 miles a day, nearly 500,- 
900,000 miles a year. Their buses, in use, cost about 
500,000,000 dollars, and it takes about 250,000,000 
dollars a year to operate them. For this is the biggest 
passenger transportation system in the world. 

The consequence of this great system is bigger and 
stronger rural schools. The one-room district school 
is being done away with. Township and local schools 
now have physical education facilities, laboratories, 
manual training and home economics equipment, 
courses and trained teachers equal to those in the 
cities. Though the school bus is mainly a rural in- 
stitution, it is now used to some extent in virtually 
all cities. Kindergarten children and physically handi- 
capped pupils are the main beneficiaries. 

Luckily all states now have laws that govern opera- 
tion of school buses to make them safer, and three 
fourths of the states have adopted uniform standards. 
Equipment is regulated or standardized for safety. 
Motorists are forbidden by law to pass school buses 
while they are loading or unloading children. That 
is, when a bus stops to load or unload passengers, all 
trafic approaching the bus from either side must stop. 
The vehicles are well marked and easily recognizable 
by the familiar yellow color. And the number of acci- 
dents lessens every year. In Virginia, school buses 
covered 140,000,000 miles without a fatal accident. 

The distinction of having the highest percentage 
of school bus passengers goes to Louisiana, where 


52.7 per cent of the pupils ride. In several other 
states nearly 50 per cent of the school children are 
transported in buses. In 1948 Texas had the most 
vehicles, with Ohio not far behind. Up to 1950, it 
cost an average of about thirty dollars a year to 
transport a pupil to school, but costs have jumped 
since then, and new figures will probably show a 
higher national average. 

A great many of you parent-teacher members have 
either ridden, the school bus as children or sent your 
own youngsters to school by bus—maybe both. You 
are interested in that bus both as a part of your life 
and as an aid to education. What can you do to 
make it safer or better? 

You can insist that only careful and reliable drivers 
be hired. Your child should not be entrusted to the 
care of morons or habitual drinkers, to say nothing 
of grumps and incompetents. 

You can study local routes and conditions. Are 
the children protected from weather at waiting 
points? Must they wait too long? How about the 
buses themselves? Are they clean, modern, safe? 

Some experts are thinking about the mental health 
of pupils who spend long hours on the bus. Is that 
worth looking into? 

In spite of uniform state laws, operation of buses 
varies greatly. You can check thoroughly on local 
conditions and let your school board know what you 
think. 

Has the school bus system reached the saturation 
point? Apparently not, for the number of vehicles 
increases every year. Already it is one of the wonders 
of the world. More important, however, is the match- 
less contribution made by this mighty giant—this 
amiable, dependable giant—to the education of young 
citizens for life in a democracy. 





James B. Holm is a former newspaperman who be- 
came interested in the school bus system when he 
served as clerk-treasurer of the Kent, Ohio, pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Holm is a local magistrate in the 
same city. 





A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF THE RURAL TEACHER 


As Seen by the Research Division of the National Education Association 
THE TYPICAL rural teacher is a woman, about forty-two, and the odds are three to one 
that she is married. Whether she teaches in an elementary or a secondary school, the 
chances are that she is required to teach about four different grades. She does not live 
with her parents. Although she owns a car and is almost certain to have electricity, a 
radio, and a modern bathtub, she is not likely to have a telephone. She probably gets 
from seven to eight days of sick-leave pay. But many of her colleagues cannot be absent 
from work a single day without loss of pay. She started the 1951-52 school year in debt 
to the tune of about S800 and borrowed an additional $260 during the year. She earns 
about $2,400 a year. When she has to go to summer school (and the board requires this 
at least every second or third year) she will have to borrow the amount to cover ex- 


penses—about $177. 
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Happy Journey. Pamphlet issued jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, the National 
School Public Relations Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1953. 


You have a five- or six-year-old who will be starting to 
school soon? Then you'll want to read this charming hand- 
book, a guide to happy school days. 

A child’s journey through school, like any other journey, 
is likely to be smoother if the traveler has been prepared. 
And this book tells how mothers and fathers can give their 
boys and girls that preparation. 

Some suggestions are as simple as taking your child on 
a walk to the school before it opens. Several casual strolls 
around the building and through the yard will take the 
edge off the strangeness of this new world. Other sugges- 
tions cali for day-in and day-out guidance, like the slow, 
patient teaching of helpful habits in dressing, playing, 
safety, and health. Preparation like this will cut down 
the number of new things to be learned in those first 
crowded, exciting days. Another important suggestion is 
that parents call at the school and meet the men and 
women who are going to guide their children’s voyages 
of learning. 

Here is a treasure of tried experience for mothers and 
fathers of preschool-age children. It is hard to believe 
that any child who is really ready for this long journey 
will ever, in Shakespeare’s famous words, creep “like snail, 
unwillingly to school.” 


Tue Lost AND THE FouND: THE Story oF EvA AND LAszLo. 
By Robert Collis. New York: Woman's Press, 1953. $3.50. 


One snowy night in December 1944 the Rainer family— 
mother, father, and four children—were seized by the secret 
police in Slovakia and herded with many other victims into 
a concentration camp. Only two of the Rainers survived 
the ordeal, Eva, the eldest child, and her brother Laszlo. 
By April 1945, when the grip over Belsen Camp was 
broken, Eva was a silent heap of sullenness and hatred and 
grief; her brother lay helplessly ill. 

Dr. Collis, a pediatrician from Dublin, was put in 
charge of the children at Belsen—five hundred of them, 
ranging in age from a few days to sixteen years. This is 
his story of Eva and Laszlé and the struggle to heal their 
spirits and their bodies. For as the long weeks of nursing 
wore on, those two became undeniably his, and he adopted 
them. 

With careful artistry Dr. Collis describes the evil that 
whirled into these children’s lives and the deep caring that 
reached out to restore them—the Swedish government, 
which mercifully offered many of them a home; the Fairy 
Hill Hospital in Ireland, where Dr. Collis first took Eva 
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and Laszlé to continue their recovery; the teachers at the 
Quaker School where Eva at last emerged from her spiritual 
prison. Nature too had no small part in the slow groping 
back to health—the high peaks, the animals, the snow, and 
the shining springtide. 

Perhaps the greatest wonder of this whole story is that 
the children were alive at all on that chilly dawn whep 
rescue came. What sustained them through the appalling 
horrors of Belsen? There is little doubt that they survived 
those bleak days largely because of their mother’s unfail- 





ing care. That care and the solicitude they had known 
since babyhood wove a web of memories and a shelter 
that stood firm against the assault of Belsen. 

In an introduction that reflects the beauty of the story, 
Margaret Mead speaks of this “blessing” that parents and 
others entrusted with the care of children can give: 

“It is a book about blessing, about how simply, how 
concretely, parents and grandparents, brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles and neighbors can tuck a small child 
into a nest that will weather later gales, how a hand once 
held in quiet sympathy is a hand the more able to accept 
sympathy again, and how the cool noses of dogs, the fur 
of cats, the sharp whiteness of remembered snow, can be 
freighted with memories which make them able to evoke, 


in strange lands and stranger places, the belief in a world / 


worthy of trust.” 


THE WonperRFuUL Worvtp or Books. Edited by Alfred 
Stefferud. New York: New American Library of World 
Literature, 1953. 35 cents (paper cover) . Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1953. $2.00 (cloth bound) . 


This is a book about books, the fun they are, their 
place in city and country life, the worlds they open up 
around us, and their meaning for us as citizens. This is 
a book on how to find time to read books, how to choose 
and use them, and the many kinds of libraries that offer 
them. It’s a book on the writing of books, the reviewing 
of books, and the making of books for the blind. More 
than sixty writers—many of them librarians, publishers, 
editors, farm leaders, and professors—contributed to the 
volume. It was published on a nonprofit basis because the 
sponsors believe that “reading makes better citizens and 
happier individuals.” 

Written to stimulate and guide reading, this collection 
is itself highly readable. Its enthusiasm is catching. In its 
pages the reader—teen-age or adult—will find many sug- 
gestions for serving the cause of good books. The ideas 
range from taking part in a CARE book program to joi 
ing a vacation reading club. P.T.A. units will be especially 
interested in the sparkling chapter by Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, 
national chairman of the Committee on Reading and Li- 
brary Service, who tells what parent-teacher organizations 
are doing to encourage good reading. 
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SICLAN 


Dr. Burns confidently offers a sample of his favorite 
prescription for better homes, better schools, and a better 
community—the National Parent-Teacher. And judging by 
the look of eager interest on the faces of both mother and 
daughter, it is a prescription that the whole family will 
welcome and thoroughly enjoy, beginning with the very 
first dose. 


Where do a doctor’s duties end? At his office door? At 
the bedside of a patient? Definitely not, J. Howard Burns, 
M.D., of Baltimore, Maryland, will tell you. 

Here’s the way he sees it. Each of his patients is entitled 
to the best he can offer in medical skill and knowledge. 
This Dr. Burns gives his patients in his office, in their 
homes, or in the hospital. But to him doctoring is more 
than diagnosing and treating personal illness. Health, as 
he looks at it, is tied up with the whole world around us. 
What happens to us at home and in the community has a 
strong bearing on our well-being. Constant exposure to 
irritations and dangers from a wide variety of sources can 
undermine and destroy the precious gift of health. 

For this reason Dr. Burns does not confine his practice 
to bedsides and to his office. After a full day’s work with 
patients he goes into the community for his second prac- 
tice—probing there for sore spots that menace health, 
issuing warnings, and summoning help to clear up danger 
areas. 

‘Take children, for example. They’re his special concern. 
He’s been on hand to bring more than two thousand_of 
them into the world. His services ushering in the newborn 
alone would seem enough to keep a doctor busy full time. 
But Dr. Burns isn’t one to give his greetings and bow out 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 













quietly after the new arrival is safely here. He feels a re- 
sponsibility toward each new life he has helped into the 
world. He feels responsible for the kind of world they've 
come into. 

That's where his second practice comes in—his active 
community service outside his office. In this wider prac- 
tice he is building a world that will give all children a 
real welcome. 


A Call and a Cause 


What started Dr. Burns on this tack? A phone call. A 
phone call he himself made to a local P.T.A. president. 
He picked up the phone one day because he wasn’t happy 
about the school his child was attending. It was inferior; 
it didn’t come up to his expectations. A school should do 
more for a child, he complained to the P.T.A. president. 
Wasn't there something he could do to help make it 
better? 

As the president answered, Dr. Burns listened intently. 
This personal problem of his took on a new perspective. 
He wasn’t the only one. Other parents were facing the 
same issue. At that moment Dr. Burns grasped the value 
of home-school cooperation through the P.T.A. 
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The success with which our physician carries on his two 
practices is amply evident in this photograph of seven 
happy, healthy Burnses—mother, father, and five daugh- 
ters. Not only do Dr. and Mrs. Burns devote much of their 
precious leisure time to state and local parent-teacher work, 
but—their enthusiasm being the contagious kind—the girls 
too throw themselves energetically into every P.T.A.-student 
project. 


Himself convinced, he lost no time in passing on his 
discovery to other professional men in the community. 
He went into action with all the thoroughness of a man 
who has had long practice in summoning the restorative 
powers of the body. He phoned. He wrote. He paid calls. 

“You belong in the P.T.A.,” he would say to his profes- 
sional friends and acquaintances. “This is your job. These 
are our schools. Let’s be sure they’re the best we can 
have.” 

And if one of the men hesitated, Dr. Burns would drive 
straight to the heart of his argument. 

“See here. You’ve had the advantage of a fine educa- 
tion. You know the difference it’s made in your life. You 


above all should take the responsibility for seeing that the | 


community understands the value of good schools. Yoy 
above all should get hold of this idea—get hold of it ang 
act!” 


And act they did! Many of the men to whom he ap |. 


pealed came into the P.T.A. and threw their energies into 
its program. Recognizing in Dr. Burns a spirited leader, 
they chose him for two years to be their local president, 
As word of his abilities spread, he was given other posts— 
secretary of the Maryland Congress, state publicity chair. 
man, vice-president of the Baltimore County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. He is now serving in the last 
two posts and also on a committee cooperating with the 
State Department of Education to study the recruiting of 
teachers. 


Rx for a Better World 


Nor does Dr. Burns draw a firm line between his medi- 
cal practice and his P.T.A. work. In his office he has two 
pads on his desk—one for prescriptions and the other for 
subscriptions to the National Parent-Teacher. A patient 
coming to him for medical aid is likely to get one prescrip. 
tion in Latin for the pharmacist and another in English, 
for the official P.T.A. magazine. Each year for the past 
several years this energetic doctor has brought in nearly a 
hundred and fifty subscriptions! 

As a matter of fact, the whole Burns family is a P.T.A, 
team. Mrs. Burns is active in local, county, and state 
parent-teacher work. At present she is local room repre- 
sentatives committee chairman and state magazine chair- 
man. A registered nurse, she has served as health chairman 
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of the county council, and to her goes credit for much of 
the spadework in setting up the county school health 
council. And the five Burns daughters are all leaders in 
their schools. 

That phone call years ago gave the Maryland doctor a 
new focus on his daily work. He has kept his eyes steadily 
trained on his job of healing the sick. But to do that job 
well he has found that he must look beyond his office door 
and use his skills for his second practice in the wider 
world—a world that waits so patiently for changes that 
will mean a real welcome, better living, and a _ better 
education for all children. 

—JosepH A. HuNTER 
President, Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers 





CHILD HEALTH DAY—MAY I, 1953 


Traditionally May 1 is the day when youngsters tiptoe up the steps of their friends’ 
and relatives’ homes to hang gay, homemade baskets of spring flowers on the door- 
knobs. Traditionally, too, May 1 is the day when P.T.A. members throughout America 
strengthen their resolve to assure all children that most precious of gifts, the gift of 


health. For nearly a quarter of a century—since 1929—the parent-teacher organization has 
cooperated with other child welfare groups in the annual observance of Child Health Day, 


And year by year, as the May Days come and go, we are drawn ever closer to our goal of 


sound health for every American child. One of the year’s brightest promises may be found 
in the first article of this National Parent-Teacher—the factual but highly dramatic “Prog- 


ress Report on Polio.” 
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Poetry Lane 





| 
‘Garden S pel 


Over the Maytime forest floor 

went eager hoof, inquiring paw, 
beneath green roof of oak and pine; 
but with them went no foot of mine. 
That was the springtime of a year 

J stayed as put as furniture 


| in a man’s house; yet there came in, 
| closer than wild one ever had been, 
a squirrel—uncombed and winter-thin. 
Stopping often to inquire 
over a blade of grass or a flower 
if I were I or another tree, 
by many small journeys he came to me 
and lifted his other-worldly stare. 
Not any other thing was there 
in all the tender Maytime weather 
but a squirrel and me, held together 
by something as shy as forest light, 
that trembled to go, yet still must stay 
while these two said what there was to say. 


—PEARL LUNT ROBINSON 


Woman Talk 


Only the little things about our men 

We ask of and report, when women gather: 
Hours they return from work and leave again, 
The foods they call their favorites, and whether 
They sometimes try their skill at cooking too, 
Courses they chart for hunting-trips, and fishing, 
The carpentry they have agreed to do 

Some vague tomorrow, cars they may be wishing 
They could afford to buy. We never.say, 

When speaking of our men, how good it is 

To have their strength beside us when the day 
ls difficult, or how each one, in his 

Own way, makes living splendid. But below 

The surface of our talk of them, we know. 


—ELAINE V. EMANS 
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Screech Owls 


Men who try to be good neighbors 

To screech owls seldom lose their labors; 
Of all the citizens of the wood 

Screech owls are most misunderstood. 

For instance, though to some it seems 
When they fill the night with screams 
They ‘suffer in extreme dejection, 

It is only deep affection. 

After all, blood-curdling howls 

Are love songs with well-brought-up owls. 
Their eyes are sensitive to light, 

So they must make a day of night. 


It is wrong of curious boys, 

And it invariably annoys 

Screech owls to be walked around. 

Boys think the owls’ necks will be wound 
So tightly by their circular walk 
They'll snap like mainsprings in a clock 
And their wrathful heads fly free. 

But the owls, too quick to see, 

Unwind their necks each other turn. 
And yet it makes the screech owls burn 
With indignation to be thought 

So naive when they are not. 


—RoseErtT P. TrisTRAM COFFIN 


Esplanade of Luanda, Angola 


Beneath a parasol striped white and red, 

I sip my orange by a calm lagoon; 

The mail-plane guns harsh motors overhead; 
A concertina pours a sprightly tune; 
Bulldozers roar below the old Dutch fort; 
White-breasted swallows nest in yellow walls; 
Across the watchful guard-boat of the port 
The palm tree’s leaning, swaying shadow falls; 
Her proud head burdened, smiling yet aloof, 
This native girl, robed like a butterfly, 

Trips past; a donkey taps his little hoof, 
Regards the world and me with wary eye, 
Chews on gilt susans dancing in the shade... 
As I lean back and sip my orangeade. 


— JOHN ACKERSON 
S.S. African Patriot 
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Why We Seek and Use New Tools 
for Learning 


THE CHANGE in our lives brought about by industrialism 
and scientific progress has been so revolutionary, so pro- 
found that it is without parallel in the history of any 
civilization. Our learning in science has advanced fairly 
well, but our political and social knowledge, inherited 
from the preindustrialized world, has remained rather 
Static. 

We have all the machinery we need, yet we have not 
solved the problems of production. In spite of the far- 
flung and tremendous scope of transportation, we have 
not prevented famine in many parts of the world. Though 
millions are in need of food and industrial products, we 
are unable to prevent unemployment. We know that the 
majority of all peoples hate violence and long to live in 
peace, but we still have increasingly devastating world 
wars. 

We are bound, therefore, to arrive at the inevitable 
conclusion that the cause of our present confusion and 
helplessness lies not in the outer world but in ourselves 
—our inability to teach this generation how to apply the 
human knowledge brought to us as the heritage of man- 
kind’s struggle throughout the centuries. 





In one of the editing rooms at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
hundreds of feet of film are carefully examined, cut, ana put 
together to form the finished product—a classroom teaching film. 


every thoughtful parent and teacher realizes the remedy 
lies in better teaching and better learning. And for this 
we need all the tools at our disposal. One of the most 
effective is the instructional sound film. Its teaching 
power has been proved over and over during the last 
twenty years. Teaching films met every practical test in 
the training of fifteen million men during World War II. 
Nevertheless only a small percentage of the children in 
\merica’s classrooms are benefiting from the thousands of 
films and filmstrips available on every subject in the cur- 
riculum. You can verify this fact just by asking your 
child what films or filmstrips he saw in school last week. 

When you study the curriculum of your schoo] system, 
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find out what use is being made of audio-visual materials, 
If you feel that more should be done, confer with your 
administrators. Support their plans for an audio-visual} 
program. They may want to invite an audio-visual gs 
cialist from your nearest college or university to assist jp 
setting up an adequate program—and at the same time to 
recommend films suitable for your own P.T.A. meetings, 
Whether you have a poor or a good audio-visual pro. 
gram in your school depends on you. We all want the ee 
tools in our homes, in our factories, and on our farms, 
Why not make sure that your teachers also have the best 
tools for transmitting sorely needed knowledge to your 
children? —Dennis R. WILLiAMs 
Vice-president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 





— 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louys L. BuckKLin 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 12 years 


Destination Gobi—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Robert Wise. 
The formula for adventure pictures, although faithfully ad- 
hered to in this film, is raised far above the average by 
excellent acting, by a sustained pace, by beauty of color, and 
above all by exotic settings. Supposedly based on an actual 
incident, the story deals with a detachment of eight navy men 
who during World War II manned a weather station on a re- 
mote oasis in the Gobi Desert. After being bombed out by the 
Japanese they start a six-hundred-mile march to the sea. Inner 
Mongolia proves a fascinating locale, and so do its inscrutable, 
little-known people. Destination Gobi is that rare kind of film 
which, without being particularly important or impressive, 
manages to be thoroughly entertaining, exciting, and even in- 
formative. Recommended for children not only because of its 
entertainment value but also because the good qualities of 
human beings are more in evidence than the bad. Cast: Rich- 
ard Widmark, Don Taylor. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent of its type Excellent Yes 


The Alaskan Eskimo—RKO. Direction, Walt Disney. It is inter- 
esting to compare this beautiful color film, first in a series of 
shorts under the heading People and Places, with Robert 
Flaherty’s classic Nanook of the North, photographed a quarter 
of a century ago. In the latter, one sees with awe and excite- 
ment the actual struggle for survival of a small Eskimo family 
in.the isolated and frozen North. In contrast, Walt Disney's 
pleasantly informative picture, though portraying a life incred- 
ibly primitive by our standards, shows the slow inroads oi 
civilization. True, there is a suggestion that life still holds 
perils, but emphasis is placed on the Eskimos as _ freedom- 
loving beings. 


Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 
FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Abbott and Costello Go to Mars—Universal-International. Direc- 
tion, Charles Lamont. A typical, if occasionally slow-moving, 
Abbott and Costello slapstick “epic” in which the two come 
dians sport heavily about in a space ship. They land first in 
Louisiana (which they believe is Mars) in time to join the 
Mardi Gras festivities and later on Venus, a burlesque type ol 
paradise inhabited only by women. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou 
Costello. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Abbott-Costello fans Abbott-Costello fans Possibly 
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Bright Road— MGM. Direction, Gerald Mayer. “C. T.” was only 
a little boy, but he always had to know why one must do 
things, and if the reason made no sense he couldn't do them. 
That was why he spent two stubborn years in every grade, 
though the out-of-doors was a book he read with joyful ease. 
He was skilled in handling bees and could follow the life cycle 
of a butterfly, jealously guarding the cocoon during the winter 
months. In school he was considered a problem until an under- 
standing new teacher came along and worked a slow miracle, 





"CT. ‘s moment of triumph in the film Bright Road, as a butterfly 
emerges from the cocoon he has trought to class. 


both in drawing him out and in making others see him as he 
really was. Dorothy Dandridge portrays a lovely and sym- 
pathetic teacher, and Philip Hepburn gives a forthright yet 
sensitive characterization of “C. T.’”’ The Negro school where 
the miracle takes place is modern and attractive. Cast: Dorothy 
Dandridge, Philip Hepburn, Harry Belafonte. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 
Coll Me Madam—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Walter Lang. 
This lavish adaptation of the original musical show stars Ethel 
Merman, whose warm and exuberant showmanship made it a 
favorite on Broadway. As the fabulous lady ambassador to the 
Grand Duchy of Lichtenburg, she hits the little country like 
a bombshell, and protocol is flung out the window. George 
Sanders, in an unusual role for him, is a surprisingly appealing, 
ingenuous, high-minded prime minister. Vera-Ellen’s dances are 
such as dreams are made of, and for once Donald O’Connor is 
given a role in which he can display his genuine ability. Cast: 
Ethel Merman, Donald O’Connor, George Sanders, Vera-Ellen. 


Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


The Girls of Pleasure Island—Paramount. Direction, F. Hugh 
Herbert, Alvin Ganzer. Belying its faintly lurid title, this turns 
out to be a charming tale about three young English girls on a 
remote Pacific island and what happened to them when fifteen 
hundred Marines landed there. Fortunately, sound paternal 
training plus innate good sense and the essential decency of 
the men enables each girl to solve her romantic problems most 
satisiactorily. Three fresh, charming English starlets make at- 
tractive heroines. Elsa Lanchester is disarming as the devoted, 
absent-minded governess, and Leo Genn is appropriate as the 
witty, slightly old-fashioned English father. Cast: Leo Genn, 
Elsa Lanchester, Don Taylor, Dorothy Bromiley, Audrey Dal- 
ton, Joan Elan. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good fun Good fun Yes 
1 love Melvin—MGM. Direction, Don Weis. Donald O'Connor 
and Debbie Reynolds lend talent and youthful charm to a busy 
little musical about a dancer who longs to have her picture 
appear on the cover of a popular magazine and a photographer 
who does his best to make her wish come true. Light-hearted 
dancing and catchy little tunes make this a story that will 
appeal most to young teen-agers. Cast: Donald O’Connor, 
Debbie Reynolds. 
Family 


12-15 8-12 
Entertaining 


Good Yes 
Ma and Pa Kettle on Vacation—Universal-International. Direction, 
Charles Lamont. After Pa Kettle makes the acquaintance of 
an international spy on the way over to Paris, he and Ma find 
themselves in a series of exciting situations. While the idea of 
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the Kettles’ being mixed up with espionage makes for highly 
improbable shenanigans, it is quite in keeping with their char- 
acteristic “homespun” absurdities. Percy Kilbride and Mar- 
jorie Main work hard for laughs. Cast: Percy Kilbride, Mar- 
jorie Main. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining of its type Yes Yes 
Sombrero—MGM. Direction, Norman Foster. Like the gaudy 
colors in a machine-woven serape, the threads of plot in this 
Mexican “story of three loves” weave busily through pic- 
turesque villages and Mexico City bull fights and cafés. No 
attempt is made to give depth or reality to comic-opera epi- 
sodes of sentiment and escapade. Ricardo Montalban, as an 
impishly charming village prankster, falls in love with the 
daughter of the mayor of a near-by town and after many ad- 
ventures manages to end a long-standing feud between their 
respective communities. Vittorio Gassman brings aristocratic 
elegance to the role of the son and heir of the village don, who 
falls in love with an outcast. Cyd Charisse as the gypsy sister 
of a famous toreador does a wild and sinuous dance upon a 
mountain top. The most exciting episode is the flamenco dance, 
performed by the great José Greco. Cast: Ricardo Montalban, 
Pier Angeli, Vittorio Gassman, Cyd Charisse, Yvonne de Carlo, 
José Greco. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Yes 
Trouble Along the Way—Warner Brothers. Direction, Michael 
Curtiz. The generous, easy-going rector of St. Anthony's Col- 
lege is suddenly told that if he cannot pay off the $170,000 debt 
owed by his school, it must be closed in six months. Hearing 
that football has been known to cancel college deficits, he 
hires a broken-down coach to turn the trick for him. At length 
all ends happily in this superficial, sentimental comedy tailored 
to the comic talents of Charles Coburn. Cast: John Wayne, 
Donna Reed, Charles Coburn, Sherry Jackson. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Ambush at Tomahawk Gap--Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. 
This violent western has to do with four exconvicts who return 
to a ghost town to dig up buried loot. Special features are 
brawls, shooting, knife play, and lethal archery. Cast: John 
Hodiak, John Derek, Maria Elena Marques. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor No 


The Blue Gardenia—Warner Brothers. Direction, Fritz Lang. A 
rather foolish murder mystery is given suspense and plausi- 
bility by skillful direction and acting. However, one has to be- 
lieve that an idealistic young girl, devoted to her fiancé in 
Korea, so suddenly changes on learning that he no* longer 
cares for her. She goes out with an oily café Romeo, drinks 
with him, and, for all she knows, murders him. Convincing 
details point up the terror and helplessness of a nice girl in 
such a situation. Cast: Anne Baxter, Richard Conte, Ann 
Sothern. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Poor No 
Bwana Devil—United Artists. Direction, Arch Oboler. This three- 
dimensional picture, in color, has value chiefly because it is 
the first of its kind. Though the suspense is based on the ter- 
ror caused by two man-eating lions in a railroad-building cam 
in Africa, the pace is slow, and there is little excitement. 
competent cast does its best but the film is interesting mainly 
because of the stereoscopic effects produced. (The audience 
wears polaroid glasses.) A great deal of work remains to be 
done in overcoming the problems that three-dimensional pic- 
tures present. Cast: Robegt Stack, Barbara Britton, Nigel Bruce. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Of limited interest Of limited interest Yes 


Count the Hours—RKO. Direction, Don Siegel. A stock murder 
drama in which a young workman is convicted of killing his 
employer and a lawyer almost loses his practice in his efforts 
to prove the man’s innocence, Cast: Teresa Wright, MacDonald 


Carey. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


Cry of the Hunted—MGM. Direction, Joseph H. Lewis. A security 
ofhicer in a state prison tracks down an escaped convict. He is 
led into the Louisiana swamps where pursuit is considered 
impossible. Eventually each man saves the other’s lile. A law 
enforcement officer who believes in a fair deal and humane 
treatment for his charges and a convict who responds to this 
kind of treatment in spite of himself provide an interestin 

theme, which is obscured by bad acting, poor dialogue an 
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improbable situations. Cast: Vittorio Gassman, Barry Sullivan, 
Polly Bergen. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
Desert Legion—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph Pev- 
ney. A slick, beautifully photographed adventure tale in which 
Alan Ladd, as a handsome legionnaire, goes off on his own to 
fight for the inhabitants of an Algerian desert Shangri-La 
and their beautiful princess. Cast: Alan Ladd, Arlene Dahl. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Adventure fans Adventure fans Fair 
Dream Wife-MGM. Direction, Sidney Sheldon. A sparkling, 
sophisticated farce that provocatively dramatizes the confusion 
of a young businessman as he tries to decide what kind of 
wife he wants. Our hero, deftly enacted by Cary Grant, is 
repelled by the seriousness with which his fiancée treats the 
responsibilities of her job. He breaks the engagement and 
offers his hand in marriage to a ravishing young Persian prin- 
cess. The royal betrothal, prolonged and complicated with 
protocol, affords Mr. Grant ample opportunity for reconsidera- 
tion. Expertly acted and directed, with an excellent script. 
Cast: Cary Grant, Deborah Kerr, Walter Pidgeon. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Sophisticated 


The Forty-ninth Man—Columbia. Direction, Fred Sears. If the 
producer of this picture had made up his mind whether he 
wanted to make a serious semidocumentary or an honest-to- 
goodness thriller he might have turned out a very good film. 
Unfortunately, he did not, and the result is a hodgepodge of 
pure melodrama and interesting commentary on measures 
taken to protect our atomic secrets. Cast: John Ireland, Rich- 
ard Denning, Suzanne Dalbert. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Tense No 
Glory at Sea—Moulton Films. Direction, Compton Bennett. An- 
other quietly effective semidocumentary of the sea, filmed with 
British restraint and dignity. A naval officer, still bitter over 
what he considers an unjust court martial, molds a group of 
disgruntled seamen into a fighting crew. Production values 
uniformly good. Cast: Trevor Howard, Richard Attenborough, 
Sonny Tufts, Joan Rice. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 
The Juggler—Columbia. Direction, Edward Dmytryk. A sensi- 
tive and deeply moving story of the gradual rehabilitation of 
a German Jew who has suffered for years first in a concentra- 
tion camp and then in a camp for displaced persons. When 
the man, a juggler, at last arrives in Israel he is desperately 
sick mentally. A camp physician suggests that he see a psychi- 
atrist, but he runs away and in his panic kicks a police officer 
in the face. The remainder of the picture deals with the pur- 
suit of the juggler and at the same time with his slow, painful 
return to sanity, bringing an ability to feel affection for others. 
The picture is taken entirely in Israel, and the atmosphere is 
charged with the promise and hope of courageous people. Kirk 
Douglas gives a powerful performance as the hurt and defeated 
juggler. Cast: Kirk Douglas, Milly Vitale. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Of unusual interest Of unusual interest Mature 


Julius Caesar—MGM. Direction, Joseph L. Mankiewicz. An elo- 
quent and dignified mounting for Shakespeare's incomparable 
poetry and for an unusually oo interpretation of un- 
happy, visionary Brutus. James Mason gives depth as well as 
gentleness to a man who makes you believe that he might well 
have been the most honorable Roman of them all. Marlon 
Brando as Mark Antony is an extraordinary foil, and John 
Gielgud gives a brilliant par of the conspirator Cas- 
sius. Louis Calhern enacts a believable, if somewhat color- 
less, Caesar, and Greer Garson and Deborah Kerr give their 
brief lines restraint and dignity. Settings are appropriate and 
admirable, great control being exercised in the matter of spec- 
tacle and pageantry. Cast: James Mason, John Gielgud, Mar- 
lon Brando, Louis Calhern, Edmond O’Brien, Deborah Kerr, 
Greer Garson. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15, 
Excellent 


Excellent Excellent 
Man on a Tightrope—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Elia Kazan. 
This strange, multiplotted melodrama about a Czechoslovakian 
circus, whose manager realizes that the only salvation for him- 
self and his entourage is to seek freedom across the border, 
is uneven only in its early efforts to portray life behind the 
[ron Curtain. Sharply effective, however, is the opening scene 
in which a line of police-escorted trucks—bearing prisoners to 
a concentration camp—knock the shabby, plodding circus train 
off the road. When preparations for escape begin, suspense 
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builds up unbearably. It is the little people—patient in thei, 
outlandish clown make-up, trudging quietly behind the ef. 
phants—that are ‘unforgettable. Robert Sherwood wrote the 
screen play, and Elia Kazan’s direction is expert. Frederic 
March 1s excellent as the circus manager, and so is Ado} 
Menjou in a subtle portrayal of a Communist agent. Cag. 
Frederic March, Gloria Grahame, Adolph Menjou. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Very good Very good Mature 


Martin Luther—Louis de Rochemont Associates. Direction, Iryj 

Pichel. In collaboration with Lutheran Church Productions, 
Louis de Rochemont has created a powerful motion picture out 
of that heroic period in Luther’s life in which he broke away 
from the Roman church. The film was photographed in oq 
churches, castles, and towns of West Germany with accom. 
panying music by the Munich Philharmonic Orchestra anq 
the choir and the Musica Sacra Chorus from the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Boniface in Munich. Striking shots within the 
vast, majestic cathedral and of the famous Diet of Worms are 
like old engravings. Whatever one’s religious beliefs, one feels 


great significance in the story of Luther the man—his heroic ; 


search for truth as he saw it, his courageous refusal to com. 
promise in what he believed, his need to affirm God and life 
itself. Cast: Niall MacGinnis, John Ruddock, Pierre Lefévre, 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Thoughtful Thoughtful Mature 
semidocumentary semidocumentary 


Off Limits—Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. A slapstick 
farce of army life with Bob Hope cast in the unlikely role of a 
fight trainer who, in order not to lose sight of the first cham. 
pion he has ever produced, allows himself to be drafted. Mr, 
Hope gives his usual wise-cracking performance, but possibly 
the best acting is Eddie Mayehoff’s characterization of a would. 
be general, who has come up from the ranks. Cast: Bob Hope, 
Mickey Rooney, Marilyn Maxwell, Eddie Mayehoff. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Bob Hope fans Bob Hope fans Yes 


Old Overland Trail—Republic. Direction, William Witney. A 
routine western that tells its standardized version of the build. 
ing of part of the transcontinental railroad. The feeble st 
seems to be merely an excuse to show three savagely brutal and 
prolonged fights. Cast: Rex Allen, Slim Pickens. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Western fans Western fans 


Poor 


The President's Lady —20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Levin. 
A romantic historical drama based on a novel by Irving Stone 
presents the love story of Andrew and Rachel Jackson from 
the time of their meeting in 1789 up to the moment of Jack- 
son’s inauguration as President. The plot hinges on the fact 
that the two innocently marry, believing that Rachel has 
previously been granted a divorce. Some will be moved 
the story of the tremendous love the couple had for ea 
other. Others will feel that though the lives of Rachel and 
Andrew Jackson were rich in romance, adventure, and political 
activity, the tale is too routinely told. A seasoned cast adds 
interest to the picture. Cast: Susan Hayward, Charlton Heston, 
Fay Bainter. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Yes 
San Antone—Republic. Direction, Joseph Kane. This western 
deals with the relations between a’ Texas family and the Mexi- 
cans whom they have ousted from their land. The connecting 
link between the two factions is the hero, a Texan himself, 
but deeply sympathetic toward the Mexicans. This theme 
could have been developed to form a powerful story, but the 
temptation to bring in the Civil War as well as the war be- 
tween Juarez and Maximilian in Mexico was too much, and 
the result is confusion. The best sequences have to do with 
the catthemen moving their herds across great stretches of land. 
Cast: Rod Cameron, Katy Jurado, Arlene Whelan. 

Adults 15-18 _ 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
War of the Worlds—Paramount. Direction, Byron Haskin. H. G. 
Wells’ prophetic tale, published more than fifty years ago, has 
been brought up to date with the addition of modern mili- 
tary devices such as atomic weapons. The action has been 
shifted from London to Los Angeles, and the scope of the 
terrifying plot considerably broadened. The fantasy of devas- 
tation that Wells depicted as being wrought on the earth by 
the inhabitants of Mars is only too possible in the second half 
of the twentieth century, without any outside assistance at all. 
For this reason the melodrama may well frighten the sensitive. 
Cast: Gene Barry, Ann Robinson, Lewis Martin. 
Adults 15-18 

Sensational Sensational 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


junior Matinee 


Excellent for all ages. 


Beor Country 
The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T.— Possibly frightening for 


young people, and adults, excellent. 
Hiewatha 
Modeline 
On Top of Old Smoky 
Peter Pan -Excellent for all ages. 
The Silver Whip—Children, tense; young people an 


Family 


young children; older children, 


Good for all ages. 
Excellent for all ages. 
Western fans, al! ages. 


adults, good, 


Costle in the Air Young children, possibly; young people, matter of taste; adults, 
excellent of its type. 
Cattle Town Children, mediocre; young people and adults, western fans. 


Crash of Silence (The Story of Mandy)— Excellent for all ages. 

Curtain Up Children, possibly; adults and young people, entertaining of its type. 

The Desert Song —Children and young people, fair; adults, entertaining 

Gold Town Ghost Riders—Children, mediocre; young people and adults, western 
fans. 

The Jazz Singer — Entertaining for all ages. 

ui—Children, good; adults and young people, excellent. 

The Magnetic Monster —Good for all ages. 

Meet Me at the Fair—Good for all ages. 

Million Dollar Mermaid— Good for all ages. 

Never Wave at a Wac—Good for all ages. 

fhe Stars Are Singing—Children, yes; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Tonight We Sing 

Triorama— Interesting for all ages. 

Wherever She Goes—Children and young people, yes; 


Adults and Young People 


Above and Beyond 
All Ashore 
fagel Face—Poor for all ages. 

April in Paris—Children, poor; adults and young people, fait 
Battle Circuvs—Children, yes; adults and young people, good 
Bellissima ~—Children, of limited interest; young people, possibly 
Blackbeard the Pirate—Children, not for the sensitive; adults 


matter ol taste. 
City Beneath the Sea—Children, poor; adults and young people, 
the Clowa— Poor for all ages. 
Conmsie— Children, yes; adults and young people, fair. 
Desperate Search— Mediocre for all ages. 
Face to Face 
Girls in the Night—Children, possibly; adults and young people, fair. 
The Glass Wali— Excellent for all ages. 
Gua Smoke—Children, poor; adults and young people, western fans 
The Hoaxters 
1 Confess—Children, yes; adults and young people, excellent of its kind 


The “! Don’t Care" Girl —Children, of limited interest; adults and young people, 
matter of taste. 


Jeopordy—Children, possibly; adults and young people, tense thrille: 

Konsas City Confidential—Children, poor; adults and young people, fair. 

lowt of the Comanches—Children, yes; adults and young people, good of its type. 

life Begins Tomorrow — Children, no; young people, mature; 

The Man Behind the Gua— Western fans, all ages. 

dock McCall, Desperado— Mediocre, all ages. 

— of the Wedding—Children, no; young people, of limited interest; 
air 

The Mississippi Gambier 

Montana Belie— Children, no; young peopie, poor; 


Children and young people, yes; adults, entertaining. 


adults, excellent. 


-Children and young people, yes; adults, of unusual interest. 


Poor for all ages. 


adults, good. 


and young people, 


mediocre. 


Excellent for all ages. 


Children and young people, yes; adults, thought-provoking. 


adults, limited appeal. 


adults, 


Children, yes; adults and young people, fair 


adults, matter of taste 


Moulin Rouge —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent of its kind. 
My Cousin Rachel—Children, possibly; adults and young people, good 
The Naked Spur— Children, possibly; adults and young people, western fans. 


Niagara— Children, no; adults and young people, 
No Time for Flowers—Children, yes; adults and young people, fair 
One Girl's Confession— Children, no; adults and young people, poor 
Outpost in Malaya 
Point Sinister 
Problem Girls—Children, no; young people, very poor; 
The Redhead from Wyoming— Western fans, all ages 
Rogue's March—Children, slow; adults and young people, fair. 
Savage Mutiny—Children, no; adults and young people, no. 
Seminole— Fair, all ages. 

She's Back on Broadway — Mediocre, all ages. 


matter of taste 


Children, no; adults and young people, poor 
Children, no; adults and young people, poor 


adults, poor 


Skipper Next to God—Children, no; adults and young people, excellent of its type. 


Sky Full of Moon —Children, possibly; adults and young people, good 
Small Town Girl—Children, poor; adults and young people, mediocre 
The Star—Children, possibly; adults and young people, matter of 
Stop, You're Killing Me—Children, possibly; 


aste. 


adults and young people, fair. 


The Story of Three Loves—Children, yes; young people, entertaining; adults, fair. 


The System—Children, yes; young people, yes; adults, good crime picture. 
The Tall Texan— Western fans, all ages. 

Target Hong Konag—Children, no; adults and young people, poor. 
Texi—Children, yes; adults and young people, good. 

Treasure of the Golden Condor—Good for al! 
The White Line—Children, mature; adult: 


aces. 


young pcople, excelient. 
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© Joint Committee on Educationai TV 
Philadelphia students look, listen, and learn. 


(Continued from page 14) 
executive secretary of the J.C.E.T. “As citizens, dis- 
cuss and think about TV. Good answers to questions 
raised will be forthcoming.” 

As you fight for what you want, be strengthened 
by the knowledge that everywhere in the United 
States embattled citizens are engaged in this struggle. 
And they are beginning to win victories. By March 1 
twenty applications had been filed, and eight others 
for nonreserved channels. More are on the way. Over 
WOI-TV at Ames, lowa, lowa State College has 
demonstrated successfully what education can do 
with its own stations. Thirty-three school systems are 
now gaining experience by producing programs regu- 
larly on local TV stations. 

When a strike closed its schools, Baltimore educa- 
tors turned to TV to continue instruction in the 
homes. New York City gives regular instruction by 
TV to homebound pupils. In Cleveland more than 
fifty thousand citizens take elementary psychology 
taught over TV by Western Reserve University pro- 
fessors. In Los Angeles some twenty-four schools and 
colleges, public and private, have leagued together to 
produce programs over their new transmitter, KUSC- 
TV. In the South, representatives of thirteen states 
held a conference and there agreed to push for edu- 
cational stations throughout the area. 

Of course there are and will be setbacks and delays. 
But everywhere educators and citizens take the first 
steps. They work for legislation, learn to produce 
programs, organize citizens’ committees, and consoli- 
date their victories as they move along. 





William D. Boutwell, director of this magazine’s 
monthly department “What’s Happening in Educa- 
tion?” is a noted educational journalist and the editor 
of Scholastic Teacher. 
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LOOKING 
INTO LEGISLATION 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
gives its whole-hearted support to the library services 
bill. This much needed piece of legislation has so far 
failed to pass the Senate and the House because the 
American people have not signified their interest in 
extending public library facilities to communities 
where they are insufficient or lacking entirely. The 
following information about the bill has been com- 
piled by the American Library Association. It ap- 
pears in the March issue of the A. L. A. Bulletin in 
an article by John H. Ottemiller. 


The purpose of this bill is to promote further develop- 
ment of public library services in rural areas. . . . Its 
provisions are as follows: 


1. The bill is an authorization for an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 a year for a five-year period. 


2. The money is allotted to the states on a matching 
basis. Each state would receive an original allotment of 
$40,000. . . . This money is matched by the state on the 
basis of the per capita income of the state as compared 
to the national per capita income. 

3. To receive funds each state must prepare a state plan 
for the further extension of public henry services to be 
submitted to the Commissioner of Education. 

* The state plan must be submitted by the authorized 
state agency for extending the public library services. The 
administration and supervision of the state plan shall be 
in the hands of the authorized state library agency. 

e The state plan may use any method for extending pub- 
lic library services which it determines will use the funds 
to maximum advantage. 

e The state has complete authority in the selection of 
library books, materials, and personnel. 

e The determination whether library services are inade- 
quate will be made by the state library agency. 

* The state cannot reduce its appropriation to the state 
library agency below that of the year previous to the one 
in which federal funds are to be received. 

» The state is not permitted to use any portion of the 
money paid to the state under this act directly or indirectly 
for the purchase or erection of any building or buildings 
or for the purchase of any land. 


;. The duties of the Commissioner of Education are: 
* Performance of certain routine administrative duties, 
such as receiving and approving state plans which meet 
the specifications of the act; certifying to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the amounts to be paid to the states; etc.; 
notifying the Secretary of the Treasury regarding non- 
compliance with provisions of the act. 
e Establishment of a system of reporting such as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of the act. 
« Making studies, me omEP periodic reports, as to the val- 
ues, methods, and results of library service rendered under 
this act. 


We of the parent-teacher organization are com- 
mitted to the conviction that all children must have 
equal opportunities—not only for an education but 
for enriching their minds and heightening their 
awareness of our great cultural heritage. Won't you 
please write your congressmen that you stand solidly 
behind their efforts to pass the library services bill? 


—MarcGaret E. JENKINS 
National Chairman, Committee on Legislation 
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the inner Je 


rce 


IN THIS year’s series, “For the Mind’s Health,” we have 
talked together about how we can best relate ourselves to 
the world around us in order to be both tolerable and 
happy residents of it. In the year ahead I want to explore 
with you a different aspect of personality, which I will 
call the “inner resource.” P 

We all know that some people seem mentally and emo 
tionally rich, while others, as far as the things of the mind 
and heart are concerned, seem to live a bare hand-te 
mouth existence. They appear to have nothing within 
themselves to call upon in time of need—and nothing, 
therefore, to give to others who hunger and thirst for 
emotional support. 3 

The importance of the inner resource has been stresse 
throughout the ages: “Man must be arched and buttresse 
from within.” “My mind to me a kingdom is.” “The kings 
dom of heaven is within you.” Today psychologists 
psychiatrists take up the cause. Their daily practice tells 
them how defenseless is the human being who relies 
wholly on outer defenses, how poor is he who has né er 
built up within himself an emotional reserve. 

As parents and as individuals we need to listen to both 
the ancient voices and the new—to what they have to tell” 
us about the wealth and the impoverishment of the 
human spirit. We need to get from them such clues as we™ 
can, so that we may the more effectively do for ourselves” 
what no one can do for us: Establish within ourselves the 
foundations of emotional security. 4 

In the course of the series I will be drawing on the lo 
human tradition and on today’s psychological science, 
Also I will be having to share with you, on a fairly pe 
sonal basis, some of the resources that I myself, through 
the years, have found both delightful and reliable. For 
where inner resources are concerned, we know best the 
usefulness of those we have used. 4 

I think the successive titles of the ten articles in “The 
Inner Resource” will be as follows—or approximately as_ 
follows: q 

What the Inner Resource Is For 
Emotional Abundance 

A Built-in Sense of Security 

A Private Kind of Knowledge 
The Inward Eye 

The Words of Our Hearts 

The Cloud of Witnesses 

The Resource We Call Faith 
The Uses of Sorrow 

Riches To Share } 


2 


I hope our year’s venturing together may be the sort of 
fun that has wisdom: in it—and that because of it, some 
how, each of us may continue to have more fun being 
himself. : 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET © 
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